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PREFACE. 

In penning the follawing pages, my object has 
not been to fire the fancy by some bigh-wrought 
picture^ to arouse the sensibilities by a pathetic 
tale, or amuse the ear by a combination of plead- 
ing sounds. If either of these had been my ob- 
ject, I am well aware, as the reader himself must 
be on the perusal, that my labor has been in vain, 
and that this — my first essay has proved a total 
failure. But since it has not been my aim solely 
to amuse my reader, but if possible to interest in 
order to benefit him, even though I should fail of 
the former, I may yet hope to attain to the latter. 

My main object has been to give a simple, but 
distinct account of some of the most important 
particulars in my life, and to illustrate by a brief 
statement of my own experience, the disastrous 
and destructive influence of intemperate habits. 
The immediate motives, which prompted me to 
undertake this labor, were two-fold. First, in or- 
der to while away th« tedious hours occasioned by 
confineroent on account of sickness ; and, second, 

1* 
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\o warn those who are in tlie drunkard's path, es- 
pBciaily those who may but just have entered it, 
of some of the evil and sorrow that awaits them 
in their course. The young, in a particular man- 
ner, I would caution to beware how they tamper 
with the fatal cup, or wish to learn the drunkard's 
creed. To parents, also, and to all who have the 
charge of youth, I have wished to address myself, 
that from my sad experience they may be caution- 
ed as to what kind of teaching they give to those 
under their care, either by precept or example. 

For my old shipmates on board the crazy craft 
of his tyranical Majesty, king Alcohol, I feel an 
especial arixicty. They will at once perceive my 
object has hot been to exaggerate the hardships 
of the service, but merely to state facts as they 
really are: perhaps they will exclaim, **the half 
has not been told." That we were most shame- 
Ailly abused on board that ship, is a most notori- 
ous fact, the truth of which, to my lasting sorrow, 
I found long before I gained my discharge, and [ 
have not learned that the discipline of the service 
hab altered for the better since. Our rations of 
fdod were cut down, or entirely stopped— our la- 
bor nevertheless was incessant— our wag^s noth- 
ing but sorrow — and the only promotion which 
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oame to my knowledge while I remained on board 

was from tbe state-rooiQ to. ibe forecastle, fron^ 

honor to atiame. The old ship itself is sq crazy^ 

4hat long ago she should have been condemiKHl as 

unseaworthy, which fate she would doubtless hayo 

experienced, had it not been for the eager desire 

of his Majesty to keep her afloat. At all events, 

she is so far gone that I aiQ quite sure she cannot 

swim much longer, but will soon go down forever. 

But thanks to thp Power above, and to the kind 

efforts of Temperance friends, lam now in a safe 

^ship, where I find better fare and milder treat- 

^ment. The Washingtoniaii banner is flying at 

^our main peak ; 

*< And under this I mean to sail 
Till Life's long voyage be o'er." 

T am well aware of the many diflicolties under 
^which I labor in ,thus presenting nriyself to public 
,gaze. Nor indeed was this, as I h%ve before said^ 
,my intention when I began to write. Uuinitiat- 
^ed, as I am, into the mysteries of authorship, little 
.wonder is it, if I have sometimes been ditcourag- 
^ed, and now present myself to the public with the 
^utmost trepidation. 

Should the simple narration of facts, however, 
^which I have ^iven in my rough and homely $lyle» 
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induce any of my former companions and ship- 
mates to abandon the service of the tyrant, or re- 
^rain any who may be about to enter it, and pre- 
vail upon them to enlist in the good cause of tem- 
perance, I shall have gained my greatest object, 
and shall consider myself as having received a 
glorious reward. J, Q, 

Brightoji, April, 1S42, 



A LONG VOYAGE 

IN A LEAKY SHIP. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' 'Mould's! thott have Woe ? then sow thy seed in youth j 
For, what ihou sowest thou shalt reap, forsooth.'' 

Gentle reader, I am now about to commence 
an account of my peregrinations through a life of 
much trouble, which, in a great degree, I have 
brought upon myself, by my own misconduct. — 
If, in the recital of my hi^ory, you shall think 
.you discover but liule poetry, you will acknowl- 
edge the truth of the declacation I now make, 
that ' I am but a plain, unlettered man^ who on- 
ly speak right on.' My desire is not to please by 
a florid, or even polished style, but merely to 
make myself understood in the relation of a few 
Bimple, ungarnished facts. 

I was born in Templeton, Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, on the 2lst of May, 1795. The 
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name of the individual who was said tb have 
been my father, was James Qale, — the name I 
have always borne, though my parents were never 
hiarried. My mother's name was Eunice Patch. 
My father, as I shall call him, departed for the 
West while I was yet a bantling, leaving my mo^ 
ther to the care of the world, and myself to the 
care of my mother. It was, however, very for* 
tun ate for me, that my mother had others to care 
for her than the cold world at large, else, during 
my first years, I should not have b^en so wel^ 
cared for as I was. 

By the departure of my father, as 1 have stated,- 
I was left to the Care of my mother and grand-^ 
parents, by whose kindness I was provided for 
Until my tenth year. Previous to this period, my 
grandmother had died, and my grand&ther's' 
health being such, at this period, as^ to- render 
him incapable of conducting his business, he 
settled his affairs, and gave one half of his prop- 
erty to a son, in consideration af his maintain- 
ance through life. 

My home was thus broken up, and my uncle, 
as he had a large family of his own, being unwil- 
ling to encumber himself with an additional, it 
may be he thought unnecessary burden of myself, 
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I was- lefl to the sole care and provision of my 
mother. But I had now arrived at an age when 
it wa^ necessary that I should be tander the direc- 
tion, and subject to the will of a master ; accord* 
ingly my mother*s first care was to endeavor to 
provide me with a suitable one, under whose eye 
my versatile genius, which had already begun to 
show itself, might be properly directed and man- 
aged. A favorable opportunity soon presented 
itself, and I took up my abode with a Mr, Strat- 
too, who was a good man, and a lenient master 
But it was a new thing to me to be away from my' 
mother, and although I was used well, and had 
oo jreason whatever to complain, 1 was neverthe- 
less unable to make myself contented. I re- 
mained, however, nine months with Mr. S., and 
ihen returned home, and attended school through 
ihe winter. 

The school was soon ended, and the time came 
when it was again resolved that I should leave 
my mother's roof. Accordingly with a heavy 
heart I departed, and took up my residence with 
a certain Deacon Kendall, of unpleasant remem- 
brance^^as will hereafter be seen. If I had been 
discontented and unhappy, without real cause, at 
ihe place where I had formerly lived, I became 
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80 here, with good and undeniable reason. The 
deacon I found to be indeed a hard master, and 
I may perhaps be allowed to say, that while 1 was 
with him I was shamefully abused, both as to di- 
et and clothing. As for food, I was stinted and 
half-starved, and hut for my mother, I should havQ 
suiTcred incredibly for want of clothes. My work 
even, was beyond my yejEtrs, and this, joined with 
my poor fare aud general ill-treatment, made me 
discontented and homesick indeed. But I very 
soon had occasion to learn that it was of no use 
for roe to remonstrate or complain, since I was 
but a poor boy, without a friend in the world tQ 
protect me, except my mother, and she too dis-v 
tant, or of too feeble poii^^er to render me, in this, 
case, much assistance. I remained, however, 
with the deacon nearly four years, notwithstand- 
ing the ill-treatment I received from him, and thQ 
numerous hardships I endured while in his ser- 
vice. To this, perhaps, in a great measure, tfa^ 
after deviations, and consequent troubles of my 
life, were owing, as well as to the taste for drink 
which I thus early formed, since my young mind 
was soured, and its proper developement checked. 
A brief description of the family, in which I 
•pi^Ql these first four yeaj s of a long life of wan* 
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dering nnd sorrow, will perhaps not bo inappro- 
priate or ill-timed here. It consisted first of the 
deacon and his wife, or the old man and woman, 
as I shall, for distinction sake, call them, since I 
can hardly think that they are deserving of bet- 
ter epithets; two sons, who were old bachelors, 
and parsimonious in the last degree ; two antiqua- 
ted spinsters, whom the envious fates seemed to 
have doomed to the unenviable felicity of contin- 
ual maidenhood, and two younger daughters. In 
the enumeration, as will be observed, I have not 
included myself; fur though I was in the family, 
I was never allowed to feel that I was a member 
of it, nor could I ever cotisider it as my home, 
but merely a place Where I was, as it were, Stop- 
ping or staying the while. 

I may, perhaps, appear ridiculous to mention 
facts like these or the following; but then they 
were such as produced a great effect on my boy- 
ish mind, and left there impressions of which £ 
have never been able to rid myself — impressions 
which,^ it may be, more than any other, decided 
my after destiny. If I ever suffered for want of 
food, it was not because there was i^ot food in the 
hq^e, and that too which was good enough. , 
Tfii family table was always munificently served ; 
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but from a participation of its smoking viands 
aad dainty dishes, I was always sedulously exclu- 
ded. Not perhaps through neglect for which I 
had any reason to complain, since I was always 
signally favored with a separate table, apd had 
sole claim to all that was set before me, with 
which I was permitted to regale myself in glori- 
ous independence. My repast consisted, morn- 
ing and evening, of a dish of brown crust and 
skimmed milk, with the addition, at dinner time, 
if I chanced to be at home, of quite a sparing 
piece of meat or pudding, which I soon accus- 
tomed myself to consider as a marked token of 
favor on the part of my master, and a signal evi- 
dence of my own goad fortune. ' To ask for 
more ' was a crime here considered of greater 
magnitude than even at '' Dotheboy's Hall," and 
one which I do not remember I ever had the au-^ 
dadty to commit ; for had I been so bold, 1 should 
doubtless have received such striking testimonials 
of my master's approbation as would have given 
me occasion not soon to ha^ forgotten it. 

I have delayed thus long on this early part of 
my history, and on these seemingly unimportant 
circumstances, since it was by these that my af- 
ter destiny was grifttly affected, and espei^ially 
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Since it was in this family that I learned the rud- 
iroents of the drunkard's creed, the faith and 
practice of which has since caused me years of 
suffering, compared with which, my troubles at 
that period were insignificant and trifling. It was 
the custom of the family to drink spirit every 
day, a privilege whose full enjoyment, I was not, 
of course, allowed, and well would it have been 
for me, if in this particular at least, I had been 
restricted altogether* I was, however, as a great 
treat and favor, sometimes permitted to partake 
of the sugar at the bottom of some nearly emp- 
tied glass, which created within me a thirst for 
the rum, and caused me to hanker for it to such 
a degree that I resolved to obtain it at all haz- 
ards, which I sometimes managed to do by means 
of a false key. Thus were the seeds of Intem- 
perance sown within me, whose harvest I after- 
wards reaped in many long years of suffering 
»nd woe. 
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CHAPTER II. 

" Oh ! flee the monster, ere he bind thee fast i 
At first he'll please thee, bat will sting at last." 

** Train up a chHd," says the wise man, •* in 
the way he should go, and when he is old he will 
not depart from it." And even at this late peri-* 
od of life, I cannot help sometimes casting reflec« 
tions on those with whom it was my chance to 
spend the first years of my boyhood. Train up 
a child in the drunkard's path, and ten chances 
to one, but he fills a drunkard's grave. The 
habits of youth will not desert the man, but hy 
unwonted effort, and superhuman aid. — But to 
resume my history. 

At the end of four years, or thereabouts, I ran 
away from the old man, and went home to my 
mother, resolved in my mind to stay with him no 
longer. The old man followed me, and endeav* 
ored to take me back by force, but as I was res- 
olute in my resistance, and told him that I would 
die sooner than return with him, he went away 
and left me. He made application, however, to 
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the selectmen of the town to bind me to him, but 
they refused to do it. My mother soon found a 
place for me with one of her cousins in Fitzwii* 
liam, N. H.} for which place I immediately start- 
ed. Here I was to receive forty dollars for my 
services for one year. I now found myself in 
quite a comfortable home, was well treated, and 
quite contented. I staid here,, however only six 
mouths, as my mother was very anxious I should 
learn a trade, and had already found me a place 
in Rindge, N. H. The trade she had selected 
was that of dressing cloth from home manufac- 
ture. I was to stay four months on trial, and to 
attend school two monthfi of the time, and at the 
expiration of that term, a bargain was to be made, 
if all the parties concerned could agree. 

I staid here three months, and fared the while 
even worse than I did at the^ld place, viz. at 
deacon Kendall's in Templeton. I was not al- 
lowed to attend school a single day, nor did I see 
any prospect that I ever should, though I staid 
here till doomsday ; so thinks I to myself, I be- 
lieve I shall not stop with deacon Brown to learn 
the trade, but will go and see my mo\her. Ao- 
cordingly I packed up my clothes on Sunday, af- 
itr the family were gone to meeting, and started 
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for my mother's house, which was fifteen miles 
distant. I did not dare to venture on the high- 
way at first, so I went through the fields across 
lots for some time, l;>efore I took the road. I fi- 
nally entered it, and went on for some time in 
safety, until I saw a horse and sleigh behind me, 
which [ supposed was sent in pursuit of me. My 
fears, however, were groundless, as it proved to 
be one of my mother's neighbors, whose name 
was Sawtell, and with whom I was well acquaint- 
ed. He recognized me, and suspecting some- 
thing wrong, at first insisted on carrying me back 
to my master, but I begged so hard, he finally 
consented to carry me home. The next day, 
deacon firown came after me, and insisted upon 
carrying me back with him. He told a very 
plausible story to my mother, which of course did 
not much agree with mine. IVIy mother, howev. 
er, finally concluded that I should not return with 
him, which pleased me very much, as I had fear- 
ed she would decide otherwise. 

But something must be done with me, and as 
I had the name of being a very bad boy, it was 
exceedingly difficult for her to get a place for me. 
Soon afterwards, however, a young man, former- 
ly a neighbor of hers, who then resided in 
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Oharleatown, Mass., was at her house, and told 
her he wanted tp get a good boy from the couA- 
try to work in a store /or Messrs. Skinner d& 
Hard in Charlestown, and that if I would be a 
good boy, they would do well by me. I told him 
that I would try and do the best that I could, and 
accordingly it was agreed that I should go to C 
He returned^ home, and I was to follow him as 
soon as possible. My mother prepared my clothes 
as soon as she conveniently. could, and an uncle 
of mine started with me in a sleigh. He. carried 
me about forty miles, but could go no fui;ther, as 
the sleighing was ajmp^t gone. I then took my 
clothes and travelled lo .Qharlestown on foot, 
where I arrived in safety, and iound Mr. Brooks, 
the gentleman who had procured nje the place. 
I found, however, ,that J had arrived. too late, as 
another boy had beep engaged in n^ place three 
days before. 

I now ]^iew <iot what to do. J did not wish to 
^-eturn .to rny mother^ and where to get work I 
knew iiot. Mr. Brooks advised me to stay with 
l)im a few dayj3,.and told me be thought he could 
find some employment for me. I acoordiogly re- 
roained with him, aod at last he procured me a 
place in. a twine manufactory in Boston, carried 
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on by a Mr. Dunham. As I was very glad to get 
employment of any kind rather than return to 
the country, I readily seized the opportunity, and 
engaged myself for eight dollars per month. I 
staid with him about two months, wore out and 
soiled all my tlothes, and never received any 
wages ; but became at the same time addicted to 
every bad habit, that apparently could be thought 
of, such as drinking, gaming, and frequenting 
bad compahy. Intemperance seldom walks alone, 
but in her train are to be found all the habits and 
vices which dishonor the name of man, and put 
poor human nature to the blush. I fell at this 
lime the more easily into habits of intemperance 
in consequence of the taste for drink which I had 
so early formed while at deacon Kendall's, and I 
now began to reap some small portion of that 
harvest, which I aderwards reaped so abundant- 
ly, from the seeds which were at that time sown. 
At the time of my leaving Mr. Dunham, I sold 
the better part of my clothing, and now found 
myself homeless and nearly penniless, without a 
friend in the wide world to whom I felt disposed 
to apply for assistance. Which way to turn, I 
knew not, or where to provide myself with work 
of any kind. I wished myself any where but in 
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•Boston, and began to think of returning to the 
country. An ojt^jortunity, however, soon present- 
ed itself to me for obtaining work in Brighton, 
whither I went on the 5th of May, 1811. Here 
I engaged myself to a gentleman by the name of 
Tilton, for seven months, at the rate of about sev* 
en dollars per month. I fulfilled my engagement^ 
and received my wages promptly, but from the 
bank in which I deposited it, I never received it 
again — for the rumsseller's till rarely acknowl- 
edges the rumdrinker*s claim, if claim he have 
any. My fifty dollars then, being soon squander* 
ed in drinking and petty gambling, 1 once more 
found myself nearly without money, or any cer- 
tain prospect of speedily receiving any. In this 
condition, I resolved to return home, and visit my 
mother, which I accordingly did, and remained 
with her through the winter. 

And here I cannot help stopping to reflect a 
moment on ihe impolicy of the drunkard's course. 
If he be a poor man — and rarely is it that he can 
be otherwise — he has need of all his earnings 
for his support. If then he spend the whole, or 
nearly all for that which is worse than useless — 
for the gratification of those appetites which he 
ought never to gratify, he not merely deprives 
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himself of the comforts and real luxuries, but also 
of the necessaries of life. He voluntarily puts it 
out of his own power to support himself,- and b<e- 
Comes a burden to others, it n^ay be, to those who' 
though willing, may yet feel themselves really un^ 
liable to support him. Many there are, who, like 
myself, could eiasily find work daring the warmer 
parts of the year, but in the winter find little em- 
ployment Sound policy would prompt tfs to re- 
serve ^' a dollar for a rainy day," but, as I have 
already said, the rumseller's tilf is a poor place to 
make deposites, and so I have always found it. 

But perhaps some ififay say, if it is only a breach 
of policy of which the intemperate man is guilty, 
he docs but injure himself, and the evil might be 
far worse. So indeed it might, and so indeed it 
is. Injustice is coupled with this breach of poli- 
cy. If he have but himself to care for, and he 
neglect to do even this, he imposes the burden 
on others, and often on those who are but ill able 
to bear it. This is unjust. If he have a family 
to care for, as well as for himself, and he ne- 
glects tor care for himself, his family also is ne- 
glected. Thi^ is cruel. His poor wife is then 
made to bear the burden, which if she fail to Jo* 
through inability, the burden must rest some- 
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where, it may be upon the town. Oh, thou des- 
troyiDg flpirit of the still, to what folly and injus- 
tice dost thou lead with thy delusions ! 

And such was the folly and injustice of which 
I was, at this period^ guilty. It had been in my 
power to have saved of my earnings sufficient to 
have aided me through th9 winter, but the de- 
mands of appetite had asked for all, and foolish I 
had listened to its demand. Voluntarily had I * 
deprived myself of the power of self-support, and 
the only alternative* was to become a burden to 
my moCher through the winter. 
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CHAPTER m. 

« Do what yon can, go where yon will, 
The hideous fiend will follow still." 

In the spring I returned to Brighton, and en- 
gaged myself to Mr. Oliver Livermore, for eight 
months, at the rate of ten dollars and a half per 
month. My situation was now comparatively 
pleasant, and my prospects, I thought, good ; and 
so indeed they were, had it not been for the fear- 
ful habits I bad contracted of drinking and gam- 
bling. These habits, I found, eipecially that of 
drinking, had already acquired a fearful momen- 
tum, by no means easy to oppose, and which, 
worse than all, was constantly increasing. This 
reflection, at times, would dart through my mind, 
awakening for a moment the most fearful appre- 
hensions, and causing me the most uncomfortable 
sensations of mind that cas be imagined. But in 
those days there were no Washingtonians to take 
the fallen victim by the hand, and snatch him, 
as it were, from the scene of his utter ruin — but 
few influences to win him back to the path of 
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virtue and peace. The enemy held the ground 
comparatively ivithout a rival, and as I was already 
a captive in his power, he fqund but little difficul- 
ty in binding fast the chains he had thrown upon 
me, especially since I was so willing to submit to 
bear their wefight. 

Yet notwithstanding the expense attending the 
gratification of my appetites, by dint of great man- 
agement I made out through the season to lay by 
some small portion of my earnings, and also to 
provide myself with clothes of which I stood in 
great need. At the close of fall I returned again 
to my mother, and attended school through the 
winter. In the spring, I returned to Brighton, 
«nd again engaged myself to Mr. Livermore for 
twelve dollars and a half per month, as I did also 
the following spring, spending the intermediate 
winter with my mother, and attending school. 
My course during these two summers was much 
the same as the former one, and a large part of 
my wages being spent in drinking and dissipation. 
Through the winter, of course, my habits were 
not so bad, as temptation was not so strong, and 
my means and opportunities for yielding to it 
more circumscribed and contracted. 

The next spring again fjr the fourth time I re- 
3 
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turned to Mr. Livermore, and worked for him 
five months, for fifteen dollars per month. I then 
left him, and' engaged myself to a man by the 
name of Deming, to carry meat to market. I 
was to receive as my wages twenty-five dollars a 
month, but was to become accountable for all the 
meat 1 sold whether I received for it the money 
or not. 

Up to the period of my engagement with Mr. 
Deming, I had managed to save eighty dollars, a 
sum which I lent him at the commencement of 
my engagement. I knew through the season 
that I was constantly running in debt to him, 
though many persons were indebted to mc. At 
the end of eight months I resolved to have a set- 
tlement, and accordingly found myself not mere* 
ly to have lost all the money I lent him, but to be 
in debt to him to the amount of nearly fifty-four 
dollars. My assets amounted to nearly three 
hundred dollars in notes and accounts, which 
however were barely worth twenty-five cents on a 
dollar. Thus I suddenly found myself stripped 
of what little I had acquired^ and plunged into 
debt, with no certain means of liquidating it. 

I now came to the conclusion to leave Brigh- 
ton, let the consequence be what it might. 1 ac- 
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cordingly set aboat collocting what money I 
could, by discounting no matter what for its sake. 
I also left notes and biMs, to the amount of one 
hundred and thirty dollars, for collection in the 
hands of an attorney in Boston by the name of 
Fales. He was to correspond with me wherever 
I went, but though I wrote to him several times, 
I never received any answer from him. I after- 
wards learned that having collected about fifty 
dollars of my money, and some considerable 
sums for other persons, he " pocketed the cash," 
suddenly took ** French leave " for the south, 
and to my knowledge has not been heard from 
since. 

1 now began to be in some little trouble in re- 
gard to the fifty-four tlollars I owed my old em- 
ployer, but finally concluded I should say but lit- 
tle about it until such times as I could make it 
more convenient to pay it. By discounting T had 
managed to collect about sixty dollars, and with 
this filled a trunk with clothes, which I left with 
a friend of mine, and then started for the West, 
in company with a man by the name of Hayncs. 
We carried with us but little clothing, calculat- 
ing to have our trunks sent on to us, wherever 
wc should find an opportunity for work. 
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We arrived in Albany, staid there a short time^ 
but found business very dull, and no employment 
to be had. We now concluded to take different 
directions, and accordingly parted, after I had 
given him a share of what money I had remain- 
ing, as he was very destitute. I now turned my 
face toward Troy, and fortunately fell in with at* 
man by the name of Hill, formerly from Brighton,- 
with whom I remained through the winter. I 
here realized the truth of the assertion, as I had 
often done before, that '* change of place does 
not change the man ;" for my old habits followed 
me still, and what I was in Brighton, I was alsor 
in Troy. 

My money soon disappeared to satisfy mjr pas- 
sion fof drinking and gambling ; and though by 
the gratification of my passion for the latter, I 
sometimes raised the where-with-all to gratify the 
former, it not un frequently fell out that I quitted 
play only for want of means to play more. 

Moneyless and nearly hopeless^ in the spring 1 
resolved to seek the great city of New York. 
Accordingly I went on board a sloop to work my 
passage down the river, thinking that when I ar- 
rived at the far-famed metropolis, I should find 
no difficulty in obtaining employment. But in 
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this I found myself sadly disappointed. I was 
truly a stranger in a strange place, destitute of 
money and friends, and no visible means of pro- 
curing either. Through the kindness of the cap- 
tain, however, with whom I came from Troy, 1 
was provided with a home for a short space, un- 
til I might be able to procure me a situation — he 
allowing me to remain on board the sloop. 

At this time, not having a single cent at my 
command, I was reduced to the greatest strait, 
from which I was released by a trifling incident, 
which I will here take the liberty to mention. 
As I was one day assisting in the unlading ol 
the sloop, the captain being absent, an individual 
being unable to make exact change with me in a 
certain little business belonging to the captain, a 
fourpenny bit being his smallest piece, he said 
he would "snap'* to see which should have it. 
Jt fell to me. When the captain returned I gave 
him an account of the business, and also men- 
tioned the little circumstance of the fourpenny 
bit. He said it was all correct, and returned to 
me the bit, telling me, at the same time, to make 
good use of it. As the sequel shows, I lollowed 
his advice strictly, though perhaps not in the Way 
he intended ; for that very evening I won by it 

3* 
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at play, thirteen dollars, a sum which to me at 
that time was acceptable indeed. I do not know 
that I was ever more rejoiced by any instance of 
good fortune in my life than by this. Its assist- 
ance was also very opportune, since it furnished 
me with the means of obtaining clothing, which 
I stood in great need of, and lefl me besides^ 
some pocket money which I found very accepta- 
ble. 

It must not be supposed here, by any means, 
that I now approve of the course I took to ' raise 
my sinking fortunes.* Far be it from this. My 
object is merely to state the simple facts in the 
case, and how exceedingly fortunate they were 
for me in the then state of my afiairs. Gambling 
18 a vice, at least second to none but intemper- 
ance for its dreadful and destructive influence. 
If not so ruinous to the body, it is generally more 
80 to the purse, and by no means less so to the 
conscience and the soul. It may indeed lead the 
victim more fearfully and rapidly forward from 
one degree of vice and crime to another, till it 
suddenly hurl him headlong into the dark abyss 
of woe. 

As I was unable to (ind employment in New 
York, I returned with Capt. Silliman, and aRcr- 
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wards tailed with him three trips from New York 
to Troy. Duriog this period, I repeatedly sent 
for my clothes which [ lefl in Bostoiii and also 
to Fales, the attorney, for the money which he 
should have collected, but I gained no informal 
tion respecting eithef. I finally contiitided I was 
to hear no more from them, and gave Uhem up 
for lost I soon left the sloop, and engaged my^ 
self to work upon a farm in Lansingburg, for a 
man by the name of Hinman. Here I fell des^ 
perately sick with the fever afid ague, which af- 
fliction lightened my purse of its last penny, and 
brought me deeply into debt My pecuniary dis- 
tress of course returned^ aiid t was in no little 
anxiety to know how I should be able to meet 
my liabilities. My heahh was now somewhat re^ 
covered, though I was still unable to work, and 
consequently knew not what to do^ nor where 
to go. 

At length it chanced to itie most fortunately 
that I heard from my quondam friend with whom 
I started from Boston, and whom I had favored 
at the time of his great need, when we parted 
six months before in Albany. He was at this 
time at work in Saratoga, near the springs, em- 
ployed in making bricks. I resolved that I would 
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visit him, and accordingly disposed of some* df 
my clothes in order to raise the means of convey* 
ance. The distance was about twenty miles, but 
I was obliged to perform it by short journeys, and 
Itras nearly thtee days in reaching him. His pe- 
i^uhiary circumst&nces^ however, were but little 
better than my owii, as neither he nor his em- 
ployer had much money; he gave me, however, 
what he had, and also an order on a man in 
Troy, for fifteen dollars to be paid at sight. 
With my spirits somewhat revived, I returned to 
Troy, got my order cashed, and in comparison 
with what my . feelings had been, t now felt nay* 
self a ha|ipy mad. 

My health was still in so poor a state that I 
t^as tttiable to work, and consequently knew not 
what lo do. ta my anxiety, I bethought myself 
of an und^, who I'esided at a place called Sacid 
Lake, about fifteen miles from Troy, and thither 
1 tr^tolVed to go. My strength^ however, was so 
far feddc^d that 1 found it imp(l8sible for me io 
finish the journey on foot, as I had commenced 
it 1 acdofdingly hired a cobveyan6e, and at last 
teaehed my uncle's, where I remained about six 
^e«ks, exceedingly low and feeble. I now be- 
gan to feel discouraged, and was neur yielding ib 
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despair. In this condition I bethought me of my 
mother, and resolved to return home. The jour- 
ney was exceedingly tedious over the mountains, 
and when I arrived at home I was nearly exhaust- 
ed. By my mother's pursing, however, and good 
care, I soon began to mend, and by degrees re- 
gained my health and strength. 

About this time I received a letter from Mr. 
Deming, of Brighton, my old employer, to whom 
I was in debt for the My-four dolla*rs, requesting 
me to return to^ Brighton*. He stated that if I 
was willing to return, he would not distress me 
for what I owed hrm, but would assist me by all 
that lay in his power. As I had now nearly re- 
covered my health, and began to feeF anxious for 
employment, I thought it might be a good chainc^e 
and accordingly resolved to accept i^t. I refurn- 
ed to Brrghton, went to see Mr. D., and settled 
with him, giving him three notes of eighteen dol-^ 
Jars each — one to be paid hi three months, orre 
in six-, and the other in ninfe months. I again 
entered his employ, at the rate of eighteen dol- 
lars per month, and went to market, on condition 
that I should not be responsible for what I should 
trust out. But I soon found that I had been but 
leaping from Syila to Charybdis, or, as we more 
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commonly say, I had jumped from the frying-pan 
into the fire. 

It soon came to my knowledge that, in my ab- 
sence, he had commenced a suit against me, had 
even obtained judgment, and taken out an execu- 
tion, which he was ready to level upon me any 
lime he saw fit. I staid with him, however, for a 
while, and collected some of my old debts; and 
then, as I did not think myself well used, I left 
him, and hir^ myself to a man by the name of 
Ruggles. I was to carry meat to market, and 
tend in a stall, but soon found that *' the reality 
was not equal to the word." The coarsest and 
poorest of all meat, such as they could not possi- 
bly dippose of in the market, I was to carry out 
to sell to whoever would buy, but on no account 
was I to take ** trust for pay." 

About this time, it chanced that I drew a small 
prize in a lottery, from which I lent Mr. R. thir- 
ty dollars, but neglected to take his note. After- 
wards when I asked him for it, he refused to pay 
me unless I would lake it of those, whom I had 
trusted for meat. My wages also I found I was 
to receive in the same kind of coin, and on this 
discovery I began to think it were better for mo 
to tack sheet for some other port. I accordingly 
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sought a settlement, and found that, according to 
his account, I was in his debt nearly seventy-five 
dollars for meat I had trusted out. I knew of no 
other way than to submit, and gave him my note 
for the amount. 

I then took my clothes, and started for Boston. 
The next day I found myself in the hands of an 
officer, who demanded payment for the note. I 
borrowed the money of a friend, and old ' Gripe ' 
departed seemingly well satisfied. But however 
it was with him, I was by no means so well pleas- 
ed. The event was one I had hardly anticipat- 
ed, and unexpectedly as it came, it inspired me 
with no little fear of other evils yet to come. 
Mr. Deming, as I well knew, still held my notes, 
on some one, or all of which I was apprehensive 
he might commence a suit, or perhaps level the 
execution which he had already obtained against 
me. But then I bethought myself that these notes 
were given, and the execution obtained while I 
was yet a minor, and thinking that this fact 
would prove of service to me in avoiding the 
blow, I resolved, in case of emergency, to stand 
the trial of the law. I waited for some time in 
cx])e<:tation, but no such emergency came, and I 
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then resolved I would give myself but little or no 
uneasiness about the matter. 

Perhaps my reader may think that by recount* 
ing these various circumstances, I feel disposed 
to blame individuals as the sole and only causes 
of my misfortunes and evils. The case is far 
otherwise. However wrong or improper may 
have been the couree which individuals pursued, 
there was another, and a more certain cause of 
all my ill. The fatal cup was at the bottom, and 
this it was that was working all the mischief. 

The poisonous liquid that it contained had in- 
fused madness through all my veins. It burned 
within me with more than a fever's heat — it had 
mounted to my head, and stolen from my brains 
— and this it was tha^ not merely caused me fool- 
ishly to throw away my money, if I obtained any, 
but induced me to adopt such means, and pursue 
such a course as pretty effectually pcev^ented my 
ever obtaining any. By its influence, incapaci- 
tated to secure my own self-interest, I permitted 
myself to be fooled and duped by my own appe- 
tites, and in ^yielding to their increasingly greedy 
.demands, I voluntarily surrendered all that was 
favorable in my circumstances, or advantageous 
in my condition. 
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So infatuated does the monster cause his vic- 
tims to become, and so fearful and evil are the 
consequences of yielding to his power. Well 
did the British tragediat eiclaim, " O ! that men 
should put an enemy into their mouths lo steal 
away their brains!*' 

4 
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CHAPTER IV. 

* 

" There i» a monster that makes all 
Who look upon it| frightfal as 
Itself. Bum is that monster. — " 

The passage down hill is easy — to go up re- 
quire the labor. To yield to appetite and pas- 
sion needs litt)& efibrt ; to oppose and correct 
them is what men find most difficult. And as a 
downward course is easy, even at the commence- 
ment, so it becomes more and more so, the long- 
er it is continued in, as a falling body gathers in- 
creased momentum in proportion to the distance 
through which it is falling. So I found it at this 
period, and have since been alarmed on consid- 
ering with what fearful rapidity I was progres- 
sing. 

My companions now became, for the most part, 
the dissolute and the abandoned — sharpers, whose 
business was to profit by the follies and sins of 
others, who, like myself, were made the prey of 
the designing. Gambling was now for a season 
atmoA my sole employment, and in this I endear- 
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ore(l to imitate my seniors, using every opportu* 
nity, as the slang is^ " to gull the flats," but be- 
ing careful not to be *^ gulled " myself. But in 
this I frequently found myself outwitted, and 
soon leafned that I was '' a flat/* of whom the 
sharpers were determined to make the most ac- 
count, for what I won from one more simpile than 
myself, I was sure to lose by one mere canning. 
In this mode of life I spent some time, procuring 
merely a wretched subsistence, and rapidly sink*- 
ing in the scale of human beings. 

Yet I soon began to ftel somewhat alarmed, 
and fearing that I ivas becoming a drunkard and 
a sot too fast — for I did have those fears some- 
times—I resolved to pull up stakes again, and 
make tracks for some new place. To return to 
my friends was contrary to my intention, to go 
even where I was known was not my desire, but 
where to go I knew not. I finally /resolved I 
would leave the country. Accordingly I shipped 
on board a brig, called the Plutas, bound for Ha- 
vana^ Captain Henry Oxnard, master. I ship- 
ped as a green hand, before the mast, at the rarte 
of twenty dollars per month, it. being my deter- 
mination to leave the brig if, I could get employ- 
ment on the island. 
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I received my advance pay, and went on board^ 
soon after which we set ssfh We made an war' 
commonly long passage of thirty days, but finally 
arrived in Havana, nothing special' having oc- 
curred out of the ttflual routine of a month's voy- 
age* Our cargo consisted principally of lumber, 
consigned to a gentleman by the name of New- 
hall, resident on the island. After we were safe- 
ly moored, next came the matter of unlading, 
and delivering ef the cargo, a business which it 
pleased the captain te entrust to me, since, as it 
now appeared, our first mate, whose name was 
Snow, was not a little deficient in penmanship, a 
very necessary qualification for one who would 
act as supercargo. 

Our second mate was perhaps but little better 
qualified, being also very deficient at figures, 
while I on the other hand had managed, by my 
small means, to gain some little knowledge of 
both these branches. This may perhaps account 
for the distinction which the captain conferred 
upon me, and also for the Hl-will which the first 
mate, from that moment, entertained for roe. I 
of course felt myself somewhat fl<(ttered by the 
captain's confidence in me, yet I afterwards learn- 
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l^d'to riie it sadly, in consequence of the ill-feel- 
fug and rtl tr61iftment of the mate. 

"Mr. Ncwh&tll, h6wtsver, did not se6rti to partake 
of the inate'k '*<Jissatrisfaction to\^ard^ the, but 
Ibeemed Ho be well pleased with my maaner of 
'discharging my duty, and as he wished to employ 
k man, he invited me to stop with him. As this 
was my intention, as I before stated, to remain 
6n the island, provided I could get employment, 
I was iifuch pleased trith his invitation, and de- 
termined (o ^cce^t it. Yet' now a difficulty arose 
which I hid hot anticipated. I had supposed 
there would bb ho trouble in my obtaining my 
discharge from the bfi^ whenever I wished, as I 
had not shipped with A seaman's full wages. In 
this, however, I fourid himself greatly disappoint- 
ed, and my calculations all vain, for when I ap- 
plied to Capt. Oxnard Cot tnf discharge, I r^eiv- 
a blunt refusal and repulse. 

1 inadb fap my mind. howeVef, that it Was a 
poor ^^y to ^cldeavor to detain a mart againlt'his 
will, and tesoived that the captain shohid find it 
so, and at l^ast a difficult if not an irtipo'ssible 
thing. Mr. NeWhall, hoVever applied liinriself for 
my discharge, with great earnestness, but with no 
better success than I had found 'myself. I felt 

4* 
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not a little disappointed, and saw little prospect 
of my being able to free myself from the brig, yet 
resolved, however, that if I was obliged to re- 
main on board, it should not be because I had 
made no effort to escape. Such an effort I knew 
would be extremely hazardous, and, if unsuccess- 
ful, might be even dangerous ; yet at all events I 
resolved to make the trial. 

The captain was very cautious not to allow me 
much freedom for going on shore, fearing proba- 
bly that I should take too much advantage of it, 
and when I once found myself free, that I should 
take such measures as would free me from him 
entirely. One night, however, it being my 
" anchor watch," I determined to attempt my ob- 
ject. The boat lay under the bows, and I con- 
ceived it a fine chance for me to reach the shore. 
Carefully I conveyed into the boat whatever arti- 
cles of clothing I had that I could handily obtain, 
and was myself about to swing over the bows, 
when I found myself suddenly arrested by the 
second mate, and forcibly detained. The reader 
may well suppose I felt somewhat sheepish at be- 
ing thus foiled in my main object ; but, if he 
please, he may suppqse me still more disappoint- 
ed, and he may rest assuied that it was nith no 
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small regret that I saw the object for which I had 
strove so earnestly, and which I supposed so 
nearly within my grasp^ thus suddenly wrested 
from me. 

But I found there was no alternative, and that 
I must submit with the best possible grace I 
coqld. But submissive or not, I found that the 
captain was determined to keep me on board, 
.and for the purpose of accomplishing his. object 
fsaore effectually, he set a strict guard over me, 
jand himself kept a constant eye upon me, all 
Ihe time we laid 'in port. Now to find myself 
^us cooped up, like one whose freedom was im- 
proper or dangerous, by no means sat pleasantly 
;upon my temperament ; but, as I have said, [ 
^und there was no alternative, and consequently 
.concluded to submit with the best possible 
grace. 

This treatment, however, which I considered 
so severe, may have been providential and bene- 
ficial in the extreme, since, restrained as I was, I 
h^d but little opportunity of running to great ex- 
.cess in rioting and drunkenness, and consequent- 
ly was* obliged to pursue a much more temperate 
.course than I should have pursued had I been 
aeripitted to have exercised my liberty. Provi- 
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dential I say, for doubtless had it not been for 
the Jcind hand of «n overruling Providence^ 
which has so oden checked and restrained my 
rash and fool-hardy course, I should, long ero 
this, have sunk, the last vestige of the man which 
I possessed, or perhaps have sunk myself entire 
into that dark and fearful place — a drunkard's 
grave. 

Oh how fearful arc the effects of rum ! Well 
may it be called with a most emphatic enumera«- 
tion, **' blue ruin :'' not that it ruins the purse,, 
the credit, or the health alone, but that it extendi 
its dreadful influence to the mind, destroys the- 
reason and the judgment, and, as it were, anni» 
hilates all that is noble in the man. Like the- 
monster's head in Minerva's hand, it petrifies all 
who look upon it, and renders it like a senseless 
mass of stone, scarcely Susceptible of being act-^ 
ed opon by others, much less of acting upon it- 
self. He who yields to its fatal iniluence, volun* 
tarily surrenders every right he possesses- in him- 
self, and rashly though fruitlessly denies every 
doty he owes to himself. 

Hb surrenders all power of self-control, and 
gives himself up to the influence of appetite and 
passion, more merciless than the raging sea, or 
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the infuriated savage. The tenderest suscepti- 
bilities of hi.s soul become callous, and every av- 
enue of the heart he closes to the voice of love. 
His very nature becomes distorted and misshapen, 
^nd he no longer resembfes the thinking man, 
but the senseless brute. Alas I for th6 degrada- 
tion, the debasement caused by rum ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Let logic then deny it, if it can, 
The foe of reason is the foe of man ; 
And wliat is hers is his worst enemy." 

Says a certain writer, ''that which distin- 
guishes man from the brute is his reason, or the 
power of comprehension, by which he is enabled 
to understand causes, and infer results." If rea-> 
SOD then be that which distinguishes, I may say, 
constitutes man, it follows that whatever is oppo* 
sed to the well-being of reason, is opposed to the 
wcll-beiog of man, since the well-being of the 
one pre-supposes, or rather is identical witli the 
well-being of the other. 

Intemperance is the enemy of reason. At 
times it takes away- entirely his power of comprc* 
hension, and substitutes in its place a blind reck- 
lessness, or a raging insanity* Biit these arc not 
the only seasons in which the hostility of intem- 
perance to reason Is.shown. Habits ordrunken- 
nees do not reach their maximum in a moment. 
Years may pass by ere the full extent of their 
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evil be discovered. Yet by piecemeal they des- 
troy their victim, weakening by gradual, but con- 
stant measures the power of reason and judg- 
ment, until finally their fearfully destructive work 
is all accomplished. The reason is robbed of all 
its power, and dethroned, and the man is almost 
merged in the l^rute. It may be thought I here 
use strong language, yet strong as it may be, I 
am persuaded it falls far short of expressing the 
dreadful reality, the fearful position of the facts 
as illustrated in real life. 

.But let me not wander too far from myself. 
To sermonize is not my object, but to state facts. 
Yet I am unable to prevent such reflections, 
while I am engaged in reviewing the sad history 
of my past life. On every page I find inscribed 
in dreadful characters the fearful evil and sin of 
dallying with ** my reason's foe." At every step 
I progress, 1 find myself descending a fearful 
steep, and oftentimes on the verge of a frightful 
precipice. That inward light — the light of rea- 
son, which God has given im; to direct my uncer- 
tain steps through this dark world, I have disre- 
garded, and neglected — nny waged war with it, 
and even attempted to put it out. What fearful 
responsibility for a mortal to assume ! 
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But my rBader doubtless is calling upon me to 
return from my digression. While we lay at Ha- 
vana I received eight dollars, which I expend-* 
ed fbr fruit, &ueh as pineapples, oranges, &c.y 
intending to make a kittle bit of a speculation, by 
selling them when we arrived in Boston. We 
set sail homeward with a fair wind, and had 
pleasant weather nearly all the passage. The re- 
turn voyage I found much more agreeable than 
the outward. I had become more accustomed to 
a sea life, had lost something of that greenness 
that characterizes fresh hands, and the sailing 
was remarkably good. All would have gone 
pleasantly enough had it not have been for the 
old grudge which the mates held against me, and 
the dreadful and debasing influence of rum: for 
had it not been for this *' liquid tire,*' this strife- 
stirring poison, I am persuaded I should not have 
suffered (he sorrowful evils that I did. 

The fir&t male had always held a peculiar dis? 
like for mc, ever since the time when the captain 
entrusted me with the delivery of the cargo in 
Havana, and we had not been at sea long, be- 
fore I began to perceive evident indications of it. 
He frequently threw out obscure hints, mutterc^ 
.something of rcv/enge, swore he would have^Jn^ 
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satisikction, 6^c ; to all of which I paid but little 
regard, aod continued to attend to my duty as 
though 1 did not hear him. The mates were 
both of them in the constant habit of ueing spir^ 
it, and at such times as they were a little excited 
under its influence (hey were particularly rancor- 
ous towards me. On such occasions they made 
use of no disguise in their language, but plainly 
declared their joint itftolution to hare revenge 
i^n me, ere they reached land, to their hearts' 
content. 

And such indeed are the legitimate effects of 
rum, since it destroys the reason,, and with that 
all power of self control. Under its' influence, a 
man knowd not what he sajw, is unable to control 
his tongue, and consequently say? oftentimes 
what afterwards gives him much reason for sor* 
row ; he is unable to govern his acts, since he 
knows not what he does, and hence, oflen does 
what years of repentance can never atone for. 
Blindly he yields to passion, and passion often 
leads him to crime. Alas, how maqy years of 
sorrow and the deepest grief has the fatal cup 
imposed on the poor deluded victim of its snares! 

In one of his moments of inebriation, the first 
mate for some slight cause, became greatly en* 
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raged agaiast the cook. I obsferveil, ih his codn- 
tenance, a fearfal storm of rage and fury was 
about to burst forth; It soon cam6, and I't was 
indeed a fearful ^ceile to behdTid. He rkg^d and 
swore, and walked of rafther Yeeled ha^tify across 
the deck, muttering all th6 While dark words of 
Vengeance and fury. He seized a rope's end, 
a;hd before the cook had time to avoid him, or 
even before he was well aware of what was 
about to come, he commenced furiously to bela- 
bor him, and continued the application of the 
rope until his stretf^th Well nigh failed him ; the 
poor cook^ all the while, ctyitig lustily for mer- 
cy. , 

I could not remain an unmoved spectattor of 
Such a ctud scene, and was oftentimes on th^ 
point cff cfyiiig out to him to desist. But intef- 
ference I kdetv t^ould be of little use, in the con- 
dition in which th\B tnate then was. Reason was 
dethroned by the ifiohstisr rum, passion had taken 
its place, and the man wifs more unmanageable 
than a wild beast. I should have 'thrown myself 
upon him, but this would have beelh !n Vain, fot 
he was a stronger man than I, and more thad alf, 
Excited by rum for desperate effort. Interfer- 
ence in any way therefore I considered useless. 
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since I could probably avail but little,- and more- 
over would bring upon myself greater dislike, and 
possibly serious trouble/ In disgust and ill-dis- 
sembled anger, I turned away from what seemed 
to me so shocking a scene, and merely obberved, 
as I thought not loud enough for him to heoc 
me, that '' it was exceedingly fortunate Cmt him 
that it was not me he had to deal with/' The 
mate overheard me, and in his iurious excite- 
ment quickly rejoined, *' be should have enough 
to do with me before we got into port." 

I regarded the threat as I had all the former 
ones, and paid but little attention to it, thinking 
that when the heat of his passion as well as his 
drink had subsided, all would be forgotten. But 
in this I found myself sAlly mistaken, as the se- 
quel will show. ** To forget and forgive '' seem- 
no part of the mate's belief, but to pay, not a 
real, but a fancied injury '* farthing for farthing, 
with compound interest.* ' And even }n this we 
behold the evils of rum, since it induces a jealous 
and revengeful spirit, and not merely instigates 
the man to resent, but even supplies him with 
some supposed cause of resentments 

We had now passed Cape Cod, and lay at 
quarantine. The Captain had gone ashore on 
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the tslandt leaving the vessel in char^ of the 
first nate. Both mates had been drinking freeljr, 
and its effects were soon visible. As there wa« 
but little to do, the weather being fine, I was re- 
clining myself leisurely, contemplating my pros- 
pects for the future, and endeavoring to deter- 
mine what course I should pursue. Suddenly 
both the mates commenced an united attack upon 
me, and as they took me by surprise^ easily mas- 
tered, and commenced beating me most unmer- 
cifully. 

I know not how long they continued their in- 
fernal work, as I soon became senseless, but 
-when I came to myself, I discovered that I was 
most dreadfully bruised and wounded. I had no 
one to take proper care of me, and experienced 
great pain, being scarcely able to move. From 
that time till we arrived at the wharf, I was una- 
ble to perform any duty, and had recovered but 
little from the injury I had received. I then 
managed, however, to get on shore, and went to 
the house of an old friend of mine, where I got 
my wounds dressed, and moreover did as most 
sailors do — got most gloriously drunk ; an event, 
which, it would seem, is considered as necessary 
as that of their getting on shore. 
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The moment lie leaves his vessel, some greedy 
landlord, or it may be some older brother sailor 
induces him to some boarding house or grog-hole, 
where the *' blue ruin" is most temptingly pre- 
sented him; the exnmple of others, as well as 
his own desire, urges him on, and he drinks 
deeper and deeper, until in a etate of insensibili- 
ty he is left to sleep it ofi*. With his pay in his 
pocket when he left his ship, it may be he in- 
tended to visit his aged mother, or destitute sis- 
ter, and gladden their hearts by some timely of- 
fered assistance. 

He wakes from his drunken sleep. His mon- 
ey is almost, it may be wholly gone. He feels 
dispirited, perhaps nek from the effects of his de- 
bauch. The idea of visiting his friends is now 
given up from necessity. His means of travel- 
ling, his intended assistance, his hard earned 
wages — all are gone. He remains a while long- 
er with his heartless robbers, runs up a bill of 
considerable amount, and finally is obliged to put 
to sea again, penniless and friendless, having 
parted \if\ih his advance pay to settle the bill 
with his landlord. Again he returns, and again 
the same scenes are acted over, again he ships, 
ii may be fur the last time. On some foreign 

5* 
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shore he dies alone, the wretched victim of in- 
temperance and sin. 

My drunken spree lasted some time, which to* 
gether with my wounds prevented me from te- 
turning to the brig until after all the hands were 
paid ofi, and discharged. When I had ascertain- 
ed this fact, I resolved to take my clothes &c. on 
shore, and immediately commence a suit against 
the mates for the ill treatment I had received 
from them. This I had before resolved to do, 
and was now eagerly incited on by my shipmates, 
who threatened me with a good drubbing, if I 
did not endeavor to obtain satisfaction from the 
law. I accordingly hired an individual to convey 
my things ashore, and was about starting off with 
them, when in^ peremptory tone I was ordered 
to put them vn- board again. 

This I did as quietly as possibie, and left them 
until the next 4ay, when I saw the captain, who 
informed me that I could have my clothes, &;c., 
as well as my wages, whenever I shotild see fit 
to apply for them. I thanked him for the oppor- 
tunity, and immediately took my things, but did 
not go for my wages, since, as I supposed , I 
should not be able to obtain any kind of redress, 
if I was paid off, and my account with them 
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sqaaTe(l up, which I thought would be as good at 
any future time as now. As the event proved, 
this was another of my foolisli moves, for in my 
care ''to kill two birds wttii one stone/' they 
both flew away. 

This is but too often the policy of the poor 
helpless sailor, of whose ignorance or simplicity 
the designing avaii themselves, and to benefit or 
enrich themselves, they make no conscience of 
robbing and fleecing him. THie law too is but a 
miserable protection to him w'ho has no means to 
avail himself of its aid, no influence (o make its 
favorable decision o1 moment and importance, no 
wealth with which to propitiate the favor and 
smiles of J^ice. If fie have these advocates in 
his favor he has all be needs, i\e muet gain his 
ends, ^^tk^ cannoi easily pass over the prayer 
of UMH^Bs sustained by^o many weigiHy ar- 
gomeipl^Ktie poor man isbe may pass unheed- 
ed by, the i|ffa mitn never. 

The condition of sailors in this respect -is de- 
plorable in the extreme. Shut out, as k were, 
by their very situation, froih the jights of citizen- 
8bip, they enjoy but few of ks privileges. If 
wronged, they may indeed seek redress from the 
laws of their country, bat jastice is proverbially 
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to ** keep out of the way " until the time of the 
trial came, which he thought would be some time 
in July. If 1 would call upon bim at ttie ftrst of 
the month, he said he thought he should be able 
to inform me more fully concerning it, and that 
until that time, my beat course was '' to keep as 
dark and as still " as I could. 

1 followed his advice as nearly as I could, and 
at the time appointed, called upon him, confi- 
dently expecting that the time when I should ob- 
tain entire satisfaction was near at hand. The 
reader then will judge of my disappointment 
when I found that the brig bad again sailed , and 
the mates in her, and that Bryant & Sturgis had 
got the case deferred to a future ti|^. My ex« 
pectation of receiving justice was nl^at an end, 
as I thought I discovered that "rae thing ^^d be 
indefinitely postponed. I accordingly ^Hm to 
think about obtaining the re\paiDing||»mDT my 
wages, and for that purpose called ugon theown* 
ers. In answer to my question whetfter they in- 
tended to allow me any thing for my services on 
board the Plutus, they answered in the negative, 
adding at the same time, that if I was not pretty 
careful, they would have me arrested for the mik- 
tiny. 
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Balked thus on every hand, I was at a loss 
Mrhat course to pursue^ but finally concluded it 
was best to give ft up for a bad job. There wasi 
yet remaining twqnty-eight dollars of my wages 
which I had not receiyed, and now concluded I 
never should. Thus not merely was my voyage 
an utter loss, but what I had expended in order 
to propitiate the smiles of Justice, and secure, if 
possible, some satisfaction for the injuries and ill 
treatment I had received, was also lost. I felt 
not a little chagrined at the conduct' of the own- 
ers of the brig, and had the audacity to tell them 
as I left their counting room, that I hoped she 
would make a good voyage, which 1 suppose they 
consider was far from being the case, since she 
foundered in the Gulf of Mexico, and the vessel 
and cargo was all a total loss, the cdew only be- 
ing saved. How far rum lay at the bottom of 
this disaster, I am unable to say ; but this much 
I can say, if there had been less of it used on 
board, while I sailed in her, the treatment I re- 
ceived at least would have been far better than it 
really was. 

Of the multifarious disasters at sea, no one 
thing has been a more frequent cause than the 
use of ardent spirits. Many a noble ship has 
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gone down forever, in consequence of the drunk- 
en infatuation of its commander, and many a no- 
ble heart has found a watery grave, merely be- 
cause the helm was governed by an intoxicated 
brain. Thousands, perhaps millions of property 
have been lost, and myriads of valuable lives sac- 
rificed, merely to satisfy an insatiate thirst for 
rum! 

I used often to wonder that the many startling 
and alarming disasters, which owed their occur- 
rence to intemperance, did not awaken the minds 
of the public to the growth and prevalence of 
this dreadful evil. Why, I would ask myself, do 
owners and ship masters engage in their service 
those who can but prove to them a loss, it may 
be a severe and heavy one? Rum never yet 
helped a ship to float, but has sunk many in the 
dark blue waves. Why then will men be so fool- 
hardy as to be willing to ran the dreadful risk ? 

But in such reflections I would overlook my- 
self. With propriety I might have asked, why 
do I tamper with that which has brought des- 
truction upon so many ? If ever the shadow of 
such a question did pass my mind, I quickly re- 
turned the answer that I was in no danger. As 
I beheld some miserable vestige of a man, bloat- 
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ed and destroyed by the ]ove of the fatal bowl, 
sink miserably into his grave, I sometimes really 
felt that the drunkard was in danger ; but seldom 
could 1 bring myself to believe that that name 
belonged to me. Though I sometimes fe^ed I 
was becoming one, I could never think that I al- 
ready was one. 

So miserably and fearfully does the fatal poison 
belie the reason. Belie it, did I say ? Nay, de* 
stroy, annihilate it ; quench its very being. Ex- 
postulate with the drunkard^ declare to him plain- 
ly his condition, and he almost looks upon you 
viiih pity for haviag such a very distorted vision. 
Xiike the insane nrau who believes himself the on- 
ly sane person in the tiniverse, the drunkard 
thinks himself the most rational of all men, and 
wonders greatly at those who can presume to 
think otherwise. A|as for the unnatural, the 
strange perversity of his mind. 

Many a noble heart have I seen sent down to 
-<* Davy's locker,^ attributed his premature fall 
to intemperance, and then rushed blindly and 
tnadly on in the same fearful anA destructive 
course. Nor from this state of things is there 
any reaction. The drunkard's couise is contin- 
ually ^WDwards. His reason becomes more and 
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more perverse, more and more destroyed. The 
nearer he approaches the fatal goal, the farther 
he thinks himself removed from it. The more 
insane he becomes, the wiser he thinks himself 
to be. With fearful rapidity he rushes forward* 
and it may be never wakes from his delusion tilt 
he finds himself lost forever ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Chained, like a galley slave, for life 
The drunkard is; nor can his Ipt 
Change, but from worse to worse, 
While yet he is a slave.'* 

Fearful condition ! And has the drunkard 
then no hope ? May he never burst the galling 
thains by which he is weighed down, and rise 
triumphant over his oppressive foe? May he 
hever again assert his rights as a man, discharge 
his duties as a citizen, and free himself from the 
moral degradation into which he has fallen ? It 
is the only thing he can do, and if he does it not, 
all is forever lost. 

The time has passed by when it was said, 
*' there is no hope for the drunkard." There is 
a hope, and that such has been and may yet be 

realized in his rescue and deliverance, has been 

• 

tested in almost numberless instances. There is 
hope for the drunkard, and he may, if he will, 
be free. lie may burst the chains of his slavery, 
and yet become a sober, an honest, and a respect- 
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ed man. He may throw off entirely the shackles 
of his appetite, and assert entire freedom from 
the galling servitude in which he has been bound, 
but not without vigorous effort. 

Entire independence is seldom won by a blow. 
Long and fearful struggles of years may hardly 
be sufficient to ensure it. The chains of his 
slavery may have been forging and fastening upr 
en him slowly and by degrees, for a long space of 
time, but slowly and by degrees they never can 
be broken. Appetite indulged in is constantly 
gaining strength, whether it be indulged much or 
little, and continued indulgence is sure to con- 
firm habit. The rupture must be sudden and 
entire, if it would be at all successful. To tam- 
per with the poison in attempting to break up 
habits of intemperance by degrees is dangerous 
and hazardous in the extreme, to say nothing of 
its uselessness and great foolishness. 

Such has always been my own experience, of- 
tentimes to my great disquiet and astonishment. 
I have become somewhat apprehensive of my 
danger, and resolved I would not drink so much, 
cherishing the foolish idea that in this way I 
should destroy, at least weaken my appetite for 
drink. The trial has been made, and in the 
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confident expectation that, in this way, I should 
become a sober man, I have determined to drink 
less than before. But my desire increased rather 
than diminished by restraint, and my partial grat- 
ification always kept the door open for more en- 
tire. The same thing also has been taught me 
by my observation, and, with the reader's permis- 
sion, I will illustrate it by an example. 

lu mj early boyhood I became acquainted 
with a lad a few years older than myself, whose 
name was George. Similarity of circumstances, 
^nd likewise somewhat of disposition, drew us 
closely together, and For sometime we lived in 
habits of nearest intimacy. Circumstances, how- 
ever, changed the situation of us both, and dis- 
tance separated us. For many years I heard 
nothing of him, and though I made frequent in- 
quiries, I could gain no knowledge of his situa- 
tion. 

Years rolled by, and I became a man. Cir- 
cumstances, as I have already informed the read- 
er, carried me to New York. By this lime, the 
remembrance of my early friend was almost ef- 
face^d from my recollection. Long years had 
elapsed since I had seen, or heard from him, and 
my supposition was^that he was long since dead. 

6* 
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At all events, I had never expected to see him 
again, and under this impression I had nearly 
ceased to remember him. It chanced, however, 
that wrhile in New Yor): State, I unexpectedly 
fell in with him under the following circumstan« 
ces : 

It was late one aflernoon, as I was travelling 
from Troy to Saratoga, that I observed the sky 
began to grow thick with clouds, and there ap- 
peared to be immediate prospect of a heavy thun- 
der storm. The dark clouds piled up fearfully^ 
and the wind blew with great fury. The light- 
ning now began to glare, and the low rumbling 
of the thunder betokened the storm nigh at hand. 
In a few moments the rain began to fall plentiful- 
ly, and I looked around to discover some pface 
of shelter. To my great joy I discovered, bat a 
short distance before me, a house, which despite 
its dilapidated appearance still promised me a 
kind retreat from the storm. I hastened forward, 
and gently knocked at the door. A female voice 
bade me <*come in,'' and I immediately enter- 
ed. 

The scene that presented itself to my eyes 
beggars my power of description. In one corner 
of the room lay an individual stretched on a 
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wretched contrivance which served for a bed. 
Three or four miserably clad children were seat- 
ed here and there on the floor ; and a pale ema- 
ciated womaa was bending over the sick. I have 
never beheld a more heart-sickening scene. I 
saw at once that it was the abode of poverty, I 
had almost said of intemperance. Such a sus- 
picion, indeed, at once crossed my mind, and I 
involuntarily exclaimed '' this is the work of 
rum !" 

[ was dumb for an instant, until aroused by 
the voice of the woman, who had arisen from 
the bed, and was handing me a rough stool. 
** Will you not be seated, sir ?" 
There was something so peculiar in the tone 
with which this was uttered, that it at once re- 
called me to recollection. I apologized for my 
intrusion, thanked her, and took my seat. There 
was something in the appearance of the female 
which struck me forcibly, and greatly interested 
me. The appearance of extreme poverty, my 
own suspicions of the cause, and finally the 
strange unexpectedness of the scene, greatly 
moved me. 

*^ You are afflicted with sickness, madam,*' said 
I, rising from my seat and going toward the bed. 
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" Yes, sir," said she ; ** my husband has now 
been isick for a long time, but I am in hopes he 
is now mending." 

I stood gazing upon the face of tife sick ilian. 
The features seemed to strike me as those of an 
old acquaintance. Strange and tumultuous tho'ts 
of the past flitted through my mind. * Where,' 
thought I, ' can I have seen and known that 
face V The sick man turned with a slight groaa 
and awoke. 

" James V^ said he, in a feeble voice, and ex- 
tended his hand. The voice was hollow, but it 
told of by-gone days — of my early friend. Yes, 
it was George — the long-remembered compan- 
ion of my boyhood. But in his sunken face, 
and blood-shot eye, I saw but little that charac- 
terized his early youth. *■ Intemperance has beea 
doing its work here, too,' thought I, ' and George 
is soon to be added to the number of its ill-fatcd 
victims.' It seemed as though he read my 
thoughts, for he quickly added, 

" Here you see the effects of rum !" 

*' Ah !" said I, " this is not as we once met, 
in the first days of childhood." 

"No," sighed he; "and would to God I 
oould recall those happy hours, ere the destroyer 
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had marked me for its victim. I was happy theit/' 
he added, *' for I had not learned to love the fa- 
tal poison of the intoxicating cup ;" and he look- 
ed at me with an earnestness that seemed to read 
my very soul. ** And you too," be continued, 
*' have trod the forbidden ground ; you too have 
drunk of the liquid fire." 

*' Yes," said I ; ** but never intend to drink 
too much, I have sometimes been intoxicated, 
but I do not mean to die a drunkard." 

I did not think of the application he would 
make of my words, and a moment's thought 
prompted me to add something more, as an ex- 
planation, but he prevented me by saying bitterly, 

*' I know, JameS} I shall die a drunkard, and 
that my repentance comes too late ; but O ! be- 
ware lest you too die — "a drunkard, he would 
have added, but a violent fit of coughing prevent- 
ed him. 

When he became calm again, I spoke of past 
daiys — of our early friendship, and of those we 
then knew. His eye would sometimes light with 
emotion, as I recalled some pleasing remem- 
baance, and again would dim with teai;^ as it 
rested on some dark shadows of the past. 

** Oh that I could recall the innocence and 
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joyooaness of youth !" he would ekclainfi, with k 
Voice thick wiih emotion : " O that I could under 
those fearful habits of intemperance Which 1 
liave contracted t O that I could restore comfort 
and happiness to the bosom of my wife, and qui- 
et and prosperity, ds t once enjoyed it, to my now 
wretched family-^then," added he with peculiar 
emotion, '* I could die in peace, fiut no — they 
are gone forever, and I — / isink into a drunk- 
ard's grave !*' 

I was truly atfedted, alid rose from my seat^ to 
walk toward the Window. The storm had passed 
over, and all Was beautiful again. I took my 
hat to gOj but he begged me' hitrd to stay and 
pass the night, if I could pUt up with their 
wretched accomodations. He seemed to desire 
it so earnestly, that I at last Consented, and again 
took my seat, t recounted to him some of my 
principle adventures since I last saw him, and 
when I had finished I requested the same of him 
if his strength would permit. 

'^ My life, thus far," he began, *' has been a 
strange mixture of prosperity and adversity, of 
happiness and woe. My first early history you 
are already well acquainted with. The hours we 
have spent together, James, have been hours of 
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pleasant remembrance, to which I have loved ta 
revert, ae among some of the brightest spots ia 
my history. Others, too, to be sure, have had 
their charms, it may be more dazzling too, but 
certainly not more truly pleasant and fair. Them 
I knew not the anxiety of care, the blighting in« 
fluence of disappointment and sorrow, and above 
all, the deformed monster of intemperance had 
not then crossed my path. This cursed love for 
the destroyer had not then pointed my soul, and 
ruined all. my hopes, } was then free from the 
chains of appetite and passion — and would to 
God I bad never knowa what that slavery is, 

** You remember, well the time when we were 
separated. My master removed to Pennsylvania, 
and I, of course, accompanied. He was a kind 
mastec to roe, and a good man, and I loved him 
like a father. Prosperity seemed to attend him, 
and all was comfortable and happy, until the 
dark fiend crossed his path. He was now some- 
times morose and gloomy, though I do not know 
that I ever saw him intoxicated. At an unex- 
pected moment he was cut down, and, it may be, 
was taken away from greater evil to come. The 
{ever seized upon him, and he soon fell its victim. 
" ^ daughter was his only child, who became 
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the sole heir of all his property. She was aboat 
my own age, and for a long time had regarded 
me with peculiar favor. Some months after the 
the decease of her father she spoke of love. I 
was astonished, yet delighted, for I had long es- 
teemed and secretly loved her, yet deemed my 
love a sin. The matter now appeared to me in 
another light. I loved, was beloved, and was 
married. Little wonder is it, if, on finding my- 
self so suddenly raised to affluence, I was some- 
what dazzled -^ — nay, intoxicated by the transition. 
I endeavored, however, to bear my good fortune 
with some moderation, and in the society of my 
lovely wife I thought my cup of bliss was nearly 
full. And thus indeed it might have continued, 
but for the destructive and blighting influence of 
intemperance. Like a magic charm it stole im- 
perceptibly upon me, and ere I was fully aware« 
I was strongly encompassed in its snare. 

«* Time passed, and then there came the first 
sweet pledge of holy love. .The feelings of a 
father kindled within me, and I resolved I would 
renounce the bowl, that all might be peace again. 
I did renounce it partially, not entirely and at 
once ; for I thought that in this way I should 
more easily overcome the habits I had formed. 
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Foolish expectation ! how often have I been de- 
ceived by it ! 

*< By degrees X agaia relaxed into my former 
course, and though I was by no means as yet a 
drunkard, I was fast becoming one. My course, 
at first, wais gradual, afterwards more rapid and 
evident. Never shall I forget the first ill word I 
gave my wife io a moment of inebriation. She 
asked me, iji a kind and half playful manner, for 
some little favor. I was by no means in a play- 
ful mood, and returned a harsh and hasty answer. 
She was fondling her infant in her arms, and all 
a mother's tenderness was in her face* She sud- 
denly stopped, gazed upon me with affectionate 
earnestness, and then burst into tears. I can 
never forget that moment. Shame, sorrow, and 
remorse came fearfully upon me. 

'* I again resolved I would quit the bowl, but 
my habits had already acquired a fearful strength. 
My determination was to leave off by degrees, 
but that determination was my ruin. Instead of 
weakening, my habits became more and more in- 
veterate, and I continued to lose ground, until 
alarmed by the change of my affairs. My situa- 
tion, before ao happy, was now becoming trying. 
My circumstances, once easy and prosperous, 

7 
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were fast becoming embarrassed, and unforta* 
nate. My busfness was neglected, and my re- 
sources fast failed. 

*' My wife now expostulated, and I really be- 
came myself alarmed. For a while I relinquish- 
ed the poison almost entirely — Oh that it had 
been entirely, then should I now have been com- 
fortable apd happy^ As it was, my business in- 
creased, my circumstances bettered, my wife 
again smiled /ind my hopes reviyed. For a time, 
the threatened evil seemed past, but the seeds of 
intemperance which I was still nourishipg, sprang 
forth anew, and more rank than ever. 

*' Let roc not weary you with my sad history. 
For a few years my prospects were alternaltely 
bright and dark, promising and discouraging* 
At times, I would seem parlially to recover my- 
self from the fcarful bondage in which I was 
held, and then the heart of my wife would re- 
joice, and my own recover hope. Then again, 
I would drink deeper than before, and the dark 
cloud of ruin would grow blacker than ever. 
At each relapse my affairs would assame a more 
fearful posture, and each resolved reform was 
found more and more difficult. 

'* The difficulty lay in my manner of reliA* 
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quishing my habits* Had I abandoned them en- 
tirely^ in time they would have lost their strength, 
and 1 should have recovered from their power. 
But as I continually nourished them by slight in- 
dulgence, even when I determiued to reform, 
their power was kept alive, and even constantly 
increased. 

But such a state of things could not long con- 
tinue. A crisis was approaching, and it soon 
came. I was obliged to relinquish my home — 
the home of my wife, and we removed hither. 
We were not then as you .now find us, but the 
work of ruin was not long in completing. In- 
temperance has taken all [ once possessed, near*" 
ly broken the heart of my wife, and ruined my 
own soul. Would you hope to escape my fate, 
forswear the bowl entirely, and break all friend- 
ship with its poison. To tamper and dally with 
it — to give it up by degrees has been my fatal) 
fearful ruin. O beware !'^ 

His strength was here too much exhausted to 
proceed farther, and was completely overcome. 
In the morning I bade him adieu, and soon learn- 
ed that he bad departed for '* that bourne whence 
no traveller returns." 

I have often wondered, since freed from the 
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power of the destroyer^ how I could meet with 
an adventure like this, and remain still in my old 
course. The voice of my dying friend seems 
now to ring ii^ my ears — *• Would you hope to es- 
cape my f&te, forswear the bowl entirely, and 
break all friendship with its fatal charm." Yet 
if was not so at the time. Moved I was for a 
while, I acknowledge ; affected, it may be deep- 
ly, for the moment, but not for any salutary pur- 
pose. His warnings, his admonitiont were soon 
forgotten, and all unheeded, and doubly blinded, 
I may say maddened by the destroyer of all my 
hopes, I rushed forward to destruction. Such is 
the effect of intemperance, and herein doth its 
greatest danger lay. If it made the mind more 
sensitive, and the vision clearer, if it were an 
evil, it would correct itself. But having the op- 
posite effect, '* it lures but to destroy.*' 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

"How strange is man to love his worst foe, best ! 
And what he most shouldrhate, to cherish most, 
And call his bane his cure V* — 

As the reader has been so indulgent as to ex- 
cuse the digression of the last chapter, I shall 
now endeavor to return to the thread of my his- 
tory. Interludes sometimes give vivacity to a 
play, and *' variety " has long been known to be 
" the spice of life." Should the history .of my 
life be a very connected and eveii chain, it would 
scarcely be like the reality, which has been filled 
up with strange gradations, and many vicissi- 
tudes. One feature alone seems prominent thro'- 
out the whole — the baneful and destructive influ- 
ence of deep- formed habits of intemperance. 

Afler the very dissatisfactory termination of the 
affair with the mates of the Plutus, heartily sick 
of the sea and a sailor's life, I resolved to per- 
form the remaining part of my '* life's short jour- 
ney " on terra firma, and never again to entrust 
ihyself to ** the untold dangers of the deep." t 

7* 
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then began to look about for some anclioragc 
ground, where I might refit, and set out anew. 
No better harbor appearing, I resolved to steer 
for Brighton, where I arrived safely, though in a 
very low state of funds and equipments, 

llere I busied myself, through the summer, in 
various kinds of work, such as haying, &c., and 
in the fall commenced butchering for a man by 
the name of Forbes, in Roxbury. With him, 
however, I remained only one month, and then 
went to Charlcstown, where I also staid one 
month. Thence I went to Cambridgeport, where 
I remained but a short time, and then returned 
to Brighton' again. Here I remained three 
months, at work for Mr. William Cook, and then 
left for Watertown. Here I engaged myself to 
work for Messrs. White & Son, at the rate of 
seventy-Qve dollars lor three months, and one 
hundred for six. 

This was in the spring of 1816. I spent my 
time in their employ in a very pleasant manner, 
and considered myself very agreeably situated. 
When they settled with me, they gave me some 
very handsome presents, and offered me large 
wages, if I would engage myself with them tor 
one year. .Another individual, however, had of- 
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fered to give me more than the Messrs. WFiites 
would give ; but when 1 informed him how much 
they had offered me, he refused to give as much, 
and the fact coming lo the knowledge of the 
Messrs. Whites they refused to employ me at all, 
and thus both my opportunities slipped by me un- 
improved. 

While I v^as at work in Watertown, I was one 
clay very uncerimoniously accosted by a sprig of 
Justice, who proceeded forthwith in due form to 
claim me as his prisoner. Surprised I asked to 
know on whose count, and soon learned that it 
was by virtue of the executfon which Deming, 
my old employer, had against me, in addition to 
the three eighteen dollar notes which I had given 
him. I supposed it was useless to contend with 
Justice, and accordingly surrendered myself 
peaceably, and at once signified my willingness 
to be led into " limbo ;** a course which I had 
previously determined I would pursue whenever 
the crisis should come. 

Mr. White, however, objected to such a pro- 
ceeding on my part, and immediately offered to 
become my bondsman for my appearance after 
three days. This occurred on Friday, and I was 
accordingly set free until the next Monday. I 
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ma^e some inquiries into the true state of the 
case, and found that the execution with costs 
amounted to nearly seventy dollars, the original 
debt being about fifty-four dollars. In addition 
to this, he held, as I have said, three notes against 
me of eighteen dollars each, which I had given 
him, being ignorant, at the time, of the execution 
which he then held. 

I had thought that I should stand trial on the 
notes, as I was not twenty-one years of age when 
they were given. I do not know, however, that 
that would have altered the case at all, provided 
I had been possessed of property which could be 
found. I made therefore a proposal to Mr. Dom- 
ing to pay him sixty dollars, and receive from 
him a receipt in full of all demands up to date, 
and also all the notes and demands of all kinds 
whatever which he might hold against me. He 
acquiesced in my proposal, though with much 
seeming reluctance, and the account between us 
was finally cleared up. 

I now found myself clear of debt, and began 
to feel quite rejoiced at my good fortune, when, 
as I have already informed the reader, I found 
myself thrown ouX of employ. ' I did not do any 
thing of any consequence through the winter, 
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and the next spring I found myself destitute of 
cash, and ndt a little in debt This was the re- 
sult of intemperance ; for with no employment 
on my hands, I found plenty to do to satisfy the 
demands of appetite ; and indeed in drinking 
and gambling the most of my time was spent. 
I cannot now look back to such periods without 
the deepest humiliation and regret over ray folly 
and improvidence. 

In the spring I (bond myself in so reduced cir- 
cumstances that I concluded I must either work 
or starve, and as I considered the first the most 
preferable course, I was not long in determining 
which I should do. But the matter now was, to 
find a situation, which I was soon happy enough 
to meet with, in the employment of Mr. Read, of 
Charlestown, the individual who had wished to 
Qogage me previous to my leaving Watertown. — 
I engaged myself to him for one. y^ar, for two 
hundred dollars. 

Every thing Vent on swimmingly for about 
three months, when my evil genius must neods 
have a '* blow out ;'' or, in other words, I got in- 
to a terrible drunken scrape, and was in conse- 
quence discharged by my employer. Afterwards 
he hired me again, raising my wages, and putting 
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me on my good behavior. I staid with him about 
a year and a half, and then left him, having re- 
solved to go to New York. 

During the time that I was with Mr. Read I 
was under the necessity of holding my dish pref-^ 
ty near upright, and only indulged myself in 
drinking and intoxication at certain periodical 
seasons. Then I would have a regular ' time' of 
it, or, as we used to call tkem, I would have some 
most glorious '^ sprees." At other times I man- 
aged to keep myself in sober business trim ; not 
so much, perhaps, because it was congenial with 
my wishes and disposition, as that I was obliged 
to it by the duties of my situation. This was 
one of great trust, and much responsibility, yet 
despite of opportunities or temptations to betray 
them, I throughout the whole was enabled to pre- 
serve my integrity. 

At this time I know of but one obstacle to my 
advancement in the world : that one obstacle was 
of sufficient moment to effectually prevent it, and 
indeed was so serious an evil as most certainly to 
degrade and ruin me. That obstacle was intem- 
perance. Like some mysterious minister of evil 
it has always presented itself Is a fearful check 
to my onward and upward course, and with its 
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dark and thrcateninof form has thrown a fearful 
shadow and gloom over some of my brightest 
prospects, and completely extinguished some of 
my fairest hopes. 

One of the most alarmincr circumstances in 
the case is this. The fearful spirit renders itself 
visible to others, but invisible fbr tlie most part 
to me. I would see my friends leaving me, my 
money disappearing, my prospects becoming dim, 
and my hopes failing, and look around in won- 
der for the cause. ' Friends are Ireachemus,' I 
would say, * and every thing on earth iJ short- 
Jived and fleeting.' 

However sage or just my, reflections may have 
been in regard to this thing, there was a more 
simple and plain maltsr-of-fact reason for a cause. 
That reason was intemperance. The fiend was 
upon me, and my friends fled from me in alarm, 
as from 6ne doomed to a fearful fate, whose des- 
truction they were sure to share if found in my 
company. An unusual and most singular veil 
seemed to he before my eyes, for I saw nothing 
of this fearful form ; but others saw it, trembled 
for me, as well as for themselves — and fled. 

There is yet another feature in this case which 
1 will mention, that greatly increased my danger, 
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as it increased my infatuation, As I did not see 
the V form of my evil destiny in all its horrors, as 
others saw it, but merely felt the lulling influence 
of his fatal chariil, the more I was subjected to 
his influence, the more easily and willingly I 
yielded myself to his power. Like the child 
whom the serpent hath charmed, who sees nought 
but gaudy colors and sparkling eyes, nor once be- 
thinks itself of danger, I iamgincd pleasure 
wliere there was nought but pain, and safety 
where all was evil and destrtictioD. 

At the period of which I now write, it was 
supposed that an attempt to save the charmed 
victim would be useless, since it was considered 
impossible , to persuade, the individual that he 
was charmed, and induce him to resolve to break 
its power, such was the strange and potent influ- 
ence it possessed. And besides this, it was sup- 
posed to be dangerous, since the individual hino- 
self would be exposed to like danger, and might 
himself be destroyed, together with the object he 
would save. This, as we have since seen, was a 
strange mistake, since the charm which bound 
thousands has been broken, and the liberated 
victims now walk forth, free.- But this is I grant 
properly enough m source of no little wonder. 
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especially te those who have any knowledge of 
the strength of the fatal charm. 

But that it can be broken, has been proved, to 
the great joy of the freed, and the infinite satis- 
faction of those who felt for suffering humanity. 
There is a power which can bid the dark fiend 
vanish. There is a name before which its fearful 
power must fail. It seems to possess a charm 
more potent than that of the destroyer. Its in- 
fluence has been mighty, and just suited to the 
case. Like a talisman, too, it defends at the 
same time that it liberates, and by its blessed in-' 
fluence many a saddened heart has been made to 
siag for joy. 

But lest my. reader should think me too great- 
ly charmed, perhaps in a bad way, 1 will contin- 
ue my story. I left Charlestowu, resolved to go 
to the city of New York. There 1 arrived in 
safety, remained a short time, and then took pas- 
sage up the Hudson as far as Catskili, a distance 
oi about one hundred and thirty miles. I had 
learned that my father was residing in this place, 
and I now resolved I would just drop in upon 
him in a friendly call. I accordingly ascertained 
the place of his residence, and asked for one Dr« 
James Gale, resident in the place. I was in- 

8 
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iorm^d.he was not at home, bdt in New York, 
where "i could find him at 379 Pearl St/eet. 

I soon returned to New York^ and determined 
not to lose the chance of seeing my father, I cal- 
led upon him, introduced myself, and was re- 
ceived by him kindly, I had almost said affection- 
ately. He Informed me he was spending some 
time in the city on busihess, and wished me to 
stay with him a while, passing as his nephew. 
To this I felt no disposition to object, and ac- 
cordingly remained with him nearly two weeks, 
spending my time very sigreeably. Ere we part- 
ed he made me a present of a deed of about one 
hundred and thirty acres of land, situated in the 
town of Wilkesbarre^ Luzerne County, Pa., quite 
a Taluelble gift, as I was offered for it at that 
time two thousand dollars. My father however 
advised me not to sell it, but go oii and see it, 
which I thought 1 coiild not, do at that time, but 
would at some fdture day. t got the deed regis- 
tered in my name, and then returned to Boston. 
Thence I went to Watertown, and worked for 
Mr. White about four months, then went to 
Charlestown, where I worked at butchering till 
the next January, in the employ of a man by the 
fifiitie of Wymari. 
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The next fall afler I went to New York and 
saw my father, his wife's brother, who was a res* 
ident in Kingston, on the island of Jamaica, came 
on a visit to New York. He was the owner of a 
plantation, and had about forty slaves, but want- 
ed to employ some '*yankee/' who understood 
the use of the plough, to return with him to the 
island. My father mentioned me to him, and 
they came on to Boston in order to find me, but 
were unsuccessful. They left a letter, however, 
directed to me in the Post Office, which I did 
not get till the latter part of December* In Jan- 
uary I went on to New York, but it was too late 
to go to the island that season, but made my cal- 
culation to go on the next fall^ the planter being 
expected to visit New York at that time. I re- 
mained some time with my father, and then be- 
thought me I would visit an uncle on my moth^ 
er's side, who resided about 50 miles from Cats- 
kill. 

I accordingly started, but on the way fell in 
with u man by the name of Dexter, who was en- 
gaged in making shingles. He resided in Mid- 
dleborough, Schoharrie Co.^ N. Y., and as he 
was anxious to employ me, I engaged with him, 
and was to commeiuse as soon as I should return 
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from my visit, which happened in about a week^ 
I then went to work, and every thing went on 
very well for a while, till I had made upwards of 
forty thousand, when as I had been able to get 
no money but plenty of drink, I thought it was 
about time to settle up ; for I have always found 
**' short reckonings make long friends." 

He gave me ati order for 8omm,hing like thirty 
dollars on a man in Catskill by the name of 
Cook, to whom he said he had sold the shingles. 
When I arrived in that place I niade little diffi- 
cuhy iu finding the man^ but learned that he hud 
paid for the shingles, and moreover that Dexter 
was greatly in his debt, and had no property. I 
recovered only a small part, and was obliged to 
let the rest go for a bad job. 

I had, however, a small stock of money left, 
and with this I went into the business of butch* 
ering with a man named John Grace, in Catskill. 
He had a good set of customers, but no money to 
buy stock, t purchased some, and we did very 
well with them, which quite encouraged me. — 
One day he informed me there were some cattle 
on the other side of the river, which he was able 
to buy very cheap, if he had but the money to 
|)ay for them. I gave him all I had, and he ael 
off to make the purchase* 
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About midnight he returned, '^ as blue as a 
beaver/' without a sign of any cattfe, or a sin-r 
gle dollar of money. I managed to' find out that 
he had spent it all in drinking and gambling. 
Here I was in a pretty predicament. Without 
money or stock, my business of course at once 
closed, my bright anticipations of the future were 
cut off, and all I had to do was to pull up stakes, 
and ^eek my fortunes in some other quarter. *— 
But I was somewhat in debt, and my conscience 
forbade me to leave the town otherwise than hon^ 
orably and properly. 

I pawned my watch, on condition of redeem'- 
ing it within a Tnonth, raised some mon^y to pay 
my little debts, and then shipped on board a 
sloop bound for New York, sailed in her one 
trip, and returned with her to Catskill. I then 
redeemed my wateh, and continued to sail on 
the river several trips. I finally resolved to stop 
in New York, and found employment in a stall 
in Fly Market. 

I sometimes worked at butchering, sometimes 
in the stall, but did not get much wages. I saw 
my father in New York, who told me he was go- 
ing to Pennsylvania to see his liind, as he owned 
a large quantity there, and thought he should sell; 
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soroe of it at )east I told him I wished he 
would sell mine, as I never expected to see it, 
and it naw did me no good. I gave him the 
deed of it, and then bade him a iioai adieu, for I 
have never seen him since, probably never shall* 

After tUs, I staid where I was about two 
months, till on a Saturday night as I was going 
home from the market, I had the mislbrtune to 
lose eighteen dollars of my employer's money, 
which he strenuously insisted I had gambled 
away. I could not persuade him to the contrary, 
and was consequently discharged, my wages be- 
ing held back. On settlement I found I was 
three dollars in their debt, but without a cent of 
money. I again had recourse ta the pawning of 
my watch, which I did to an old shipmate ot 
mine, settled with my employer, and was again 
afloat in the world. 

For some timOi I found nothing to do, but at 
last met with an opportunity to kill and sell meat 
for Messrs. X*fash & Rudmftn on coraoiission, a 
chance which I very eagerly accepted, as it re- 
quired no capital, and promised much benefit to 
me. Everything for a while succeeded to a 
charm ; I redeemed- my watch ; bought some 
islothes, and fek quite isncouraged. At that time 
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tlie greater part of the currency in circulation 
io the market was from a private bank, called 
Jacoh Barker's bank ; a^d indeed it was as cur« 
rent in the city as any other money. 

But one day there came a trying time for those 
who held Jacob Barker's '' Ain plasters/' for he 
closed his doors and stopped payment. The ex* 
citement caused was tremendous ; I was myrelf 
not a little moved, for I had in my possesbion 
something like fifty dollars of the miserable stuff. 
I was indebted to Nash & Rudman for a consid- 
erable amount, and found that they would not 
take Jacob Barker's money at any rate, but ad- 
vised me to go to the bank as soon as possible, 
and see what I could do with it. 

I stripped off my market drees, and immediate* 
ly betook myself in great haste to the bank. 
But all to no purpose. The bank was assailed 
by a noby and brickbats and stones were walking 
round the windows in a very unceremonious man* 
ner, and the crowd was rushing forward in a very 
tuinoltuous manner, as though they felt disposed 
to take the place by storm. 

I gazed a moment on the situation of Ihingt, 
and then concluded it wi» best for me to mak^ 
my escape as quick as possible, and endtaror if I 
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could to get my money changed, or discoonted. 
I hastened to the corner of Pine Street, to a bro- 
ker's office kept by an old quaker named Gideon 
Lee, and with a rueful face told him my piteous 
story, and requested him to exchange the notes 
fur good money. The old quaker offered roe fif- 
ty per cent, which seemed to me quite a sacrifice, 
but I was as fain to accept it, as it was exceed- 
ingly fortunate I did ; for jliefore I could get out 
of the office he had it offered tQ hi.m for twelve 
and a half per cent, which he refused to give, 
nor would he take any more at any ^ate. 

With twenty-five dollars instead c^ fifty I re- 
turned to the market, inwardly resolve^ that this 
shonjld eii4 my endeavors to do business in New 
York. I .called upon Nash & Rudman ijf}r a set- 
tlement, and found myself unable to meet my li^ 
abilities by ope dollar and fifty cents. I agaio 
had recourse to my watch, which I pawned for 
something like nine dollars, nothing like its val- 
ue, paid all my debts, and pape mof.e weighed 
anchor and stood out for sea. 

I now shipped on board a schooner, bound lor 
Boston, thinking to be iff New york the nex^ 
September. I sailed in the schooner three trips, 
then left her, and went on board the sloop Mary 
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fat New Ybrk. We sailed the last Sunday in 

• » _ 

AugiiM, anil arrived in New York the next Fri* 
day. Here it was my intention to have fallen in 
with the J^amaica planter, who was to have heen 
in the «ity at this time, and if I had been able to 
make a bargaid With him to have returned with 
him to the island. 

fi ut Providence had ordered otherwise, and I 
had scarcely reached New York, when I was ta* 
ken sick with the yellow fever, and carried to the 
hospital on Staten Island, where I remained near- 
ly three months. I now supposed that my ac- 
counts here were about io be sealed up forever, 
but in this also I was disappointed* Contrary to 
my expectation I recovered-, and after three 
months was enabled to leave the hospital. My 
money, however, of which I had upwards of fif- 
ty dollars when I entef-ed the hospital, was all 
gone, and also my clothes ; though in regard to 
the latter I fared very well, for I had much better 
ones given me when I left, than those I had 
brought with me. Notwithstanding the fact of 
their being dead men's clothes, I felt not a little 
gratified with the change. 

My sufferings while I was in the hospital were 
almost intolerable. Salivated by my medicine. 
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which was principally calomel, to such a degree 
that I coald not move my tongue, I was unable 
to take any nourishment, except some nicely pre- 
pared rice water, nor even that without great dif- 
ficulty. In consequence of this, I was greatly 
reduced, to say nothing of the effects of the fe- 
ver, which were terribly severe. In addition to 
the sufferings of my body, I had to endure those 
also of my mind. Death was constantly staring 
me in the face, and threatening to seize me soon. 
I was sometimes the only live one in the room in 
the morning, when the steward made his appear- 
ance — five lying dead around me. Indeed, 
while I remained in the hospital I was literally 
like one living amongst the dead. 

Soon after I entered the place, the head physi- 
cian fell sick and died. Dr. Harrison, who took 
his place, was also taken sick, though he recover- 
ed before I left. In his absence Dr. Dobbs act- 
ed in his room, assisted by many other physicians. 
On the part of those gentlemen no p«ins was 
spared, though doubtless much of the benefit of 
their kind services was lost through the neglect 
and carelessness of the nurses. 

I was discharged by Dr. Harrison, who at that 
time informed me that he had never known a 
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person, reduced to the condition I was, to recov- 
er. And, indeed, had it not been for the great 
strength and natural vigor of my constitution, I 
doubt whether I ever should have recovered. — 
Had my habits, however, been more temperate, 
previous to my being taken sick, I have little 
doubt but I should have recovered sooner, and 
suffered far less. As it was, my wonder is now 
very great that my name was not put on the dead 
list, and my account sealed up forever. 

A merciful Providence, however, had ordered 
otherwise, and for wise reasons I was liberated 
from that oharnal house of death, and permitted 
again to mingle in *' the busy haunts of men," 
For wise reasons, I say ; for what in speciaT, I 
know not. I have sometimes indulged the tho't 
that it might have been,* that t hiight live to see 
the glad hour when I should be free from the 
chains of appetite, as *' insatiate as the grave/' 
and when I should walk forth, anew man — a 
reformed. That hour I trust I have seen, and in 
It now rejoice. But I will not anticipate my sto- 
ry, nor longer weary my reader by dwelling on 
the horrors which I experienced during my fever 
of which he can have but a very i<iadequale 
idea. 
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The life of the drunkard is never secure. In 
the first place, he is exposed to the dread iuUy 
destructive influence of rum, which is continual- 
ly destroying him, as it were by piecemeal. In 
addition to this, he is exposed to ten thousand 
evils, which, if he were not under the influence 
of rum, he would avoids Especially he is predis* 
posed and liable to prevailing disease, as the fe- 
ver, or the cholera, which have carried thousands 
of wretched inebriates to an untimely grave. — 
That this was not my fate, was merely owing to 
great, natural strength of constitution^ and the 
kind hand of an overruling Providence. 
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. CHAPTER VIII. 

" There is a friend all treachery. 
A friend ? A fiend^ who puts the garb 
Of friendship on to lure, then crush 
The one he dupes. Rum is that fitnd.'* 

I LEFT the ho9pifal, and arrived in New York. 
I immediately went to visit some of my old ac- 
quaintances, with whom I had been on habits of 
intimacy, but they now knew me no more. Eith- 
er my sicknesi had so changed me that they did 
not recognize me, or seeing in ray face the tinge 
of the fever, they feared the infection — at all 
events, they shut their dqors against me, and left 
ine a stranger in a strange place. The fever 
must have left a very deep impression on my fea- 
tures, for in the day time none of the hotels 
would admit me, and I was compelled to wander 
through the streets. .It was only by application 
in the evening, that I was enabled to procure a 
night's lodging. 

For a while I spent my time thus wandering 
about, but finally went on board the sloop Mary^ 

9 
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where I had been taken sick. Capt. Bangs ap- 
peared rejoiced to see me alive, and wished me 
to remain with him to take account of freight as 
it came on board. This I did for about a week, 
when as my heahh was very poor, and did not 
seem to be much mending, I began to wish my- 
self in Boston, or at least in some comfortable 
harbor, where, if possible, I might recruit my 
strength, or, if not, to lay my bones to rest in 
peace. It had been my intention to have gone 
on to Jamaica, but no opportunity presenting it- 
self, and my sickness occurring, [ renounced the 
idea, and began to think of getting home. 

I should have visited my father, but I knew 
not where to find him, or where he had gone. I 
ascertained also that the deed, which I 'had re- 
turned to him, was good for nothing. I then re- 
solved to make tracks as quickly as possible for 
Boston. The first vessel which was to sail was 
the Orion, sloop, Capt. Moore. It was his first 
trip in her, the former captain, who^e name was 
Carvey, having died by my side in the hospital. 
I engaged a passage in the forecastle, as I wish- 
ed to go as cheap as possible, and conveyed my 
things on board, as the sloop was to sail in the 
morning. When the time had nearly arrived tho 
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captain came to me, and asked me where my 
clothes were, and when I had informed him, he 
ordered one of the men to pass them up on deck. 

I was at first not a little alarmed at this move- 
ment, and afterwards was no less surprised when 
I heard him order them to be put aft in the cab- 
in. He then asked me to go on shore with hiiii, 
which I didy when he informed me that «s he 
had never been through the sound but once, he 
Wished me to assist him in getting the vessel 
home. He said furthermore that he had inquir- 
'ed of Capt. Bangs of the Mary concerning me, 
^nd that the oiiptairi had spoken highly of me. 
He assured met shotlld tose nothing by it if I 
Would assist him, that n)y duty should be light, 
^hd my situatibn more t)leasant and comforta- 
ble. 

I consented, atid we' immediately got under 
Weigh, and though we tn^i with some difficulties, 
we arrived safe and doutld in Boston to the great 
joy of the owners, as well as of ourselves. I 
found I had no passage to pajr, and moreover 
was rewarded by a handsbme present for the ser- 
vice I had rendered. I was now once more in 
Bostoh, with a little moii'ey iki my pocket, but ex- 
cccdii^gly weak and low itt stretigth and health. 

790382 
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I met with Mr. White, and was induced to re- 
turn with him to Water tow n^ and attempted to 
work, but was soon taken '*down sick," and re- 
solved to go home to my mother. This I man- 
aged to do, though I was exceedingly low. I 
staid with her through the winter, and under her 
care recruited very fast. 

Jn the spring, I returned to Brighton, and en- 
gaged myseif to work for a man by the name of 
Hardy. I staid with him six months, and then 
went to work for Messrs. Fierce & Dupce. For 
them I worked three months, and then bought a 
horse and waggon, and went to market with 
meat until spring. I then sold my team, and en- 
gaged myself to Messrs. Coburn «S& Bird in Wa- 
tertown, to kill and carry the meat to market. 
This 1 continued to do for six months, when I 
was suddenly discharged, for what I knew not 
for a long time, but at last discovered it was for 
paying attention to the individual who is now my 
wife. 

After I left them, I engaged with Draper & 
Hudson to kill cattle for barrelling, by the head, 
and was to commence as soon as they were ready, 
which probably would be in about six week«. 
Till that time 1 worked for Mr. John Rug|f1cs. 
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I had as much work as I could do thjit fall and* 
succeeding winter, and killed or caused to be 
kiUed nearly three thousand cattle* f made a 
good deal of money, but not for any good par- 
pose, for I made it go out about as fast as I made 
it come in, so I was' nothing bettered. Had I 
been se disposed, I might, at this time, have laid 
up considerable against a time of need, but I 
was never noted 'for my providence, and if I had 
been, I did not earn the reputation at this time. 

The next spring I continued with Messrs. Dra- 
per & Hudson, working on the farm, and draw- 
ing fish. In xhe summer I was married, and 
still continued to work for Messrs. D. & H., and 
also engaged to kill for them through the winter. 
They calculated to kill three thousand cattle, 
and I hired help accordingly. But instead of the 
number they calculated, it turned out that they 
had not above eight hundred to kill, which was 
by Qo means sufficient work for my help, which I 
was obliged to pay the same as if they had killed 
more. 

This winter I lost all J had made the yetr be- 
fore, and spent a* good deal more than I had laid 
up. I found considerable trouble in keeping my 
head above water, and supporting myself and 

9» 
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wife. But by dint of management I made out to 
get along, though it would have been far better 
for me, as I shall soon show, if some of my man- 
agement had not been attempted. 

While engaged in butchering, I was in the 
constant habit of drinking ttpirit, under the false 
notion that it enabled me to do my work better 
and faster, with less fatigue. This pf course 
kept my desire for it alive, and'K* my habits had 
not been eon firmed before, they were sure to be 
so now. But at the period of which I was speak- 
ing above, I drank not so much perhaps to ena- 
ble me to work, as to drown my sorrow and trou- 
ble. I felt oppressed, and a^ tiftics discouraged, 
was losing money, and every thing feemed 
against me. I wished to extricate myself from 
this condition, or, at least, to throw off my care. 
The way I managed to do this, was to drink. 
This was the mismanageniBOt 1 spoke of, which 
it would have been far better for me not to have 
attempted. For in trying to free myself in this 
way, I did but increase the difficulty, got myself 
deeper and deeper in the mire, and became more 
and more involved. 

This is poor management indeed. To drink 
to drown sorrow, while by this very course the 
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tauses of sorrow are constantly madtf to increase. 

Yet thus it is that the poor victim of rum is tan* 

talized and deceived. The fiend professes friend* 

ship, he pities jour misfortune, he will console^ 

you if you will permit it. The deluded being 

listens to his deceits, and believes them sacredly 

true. He follows his directions, he' takes the 

monster in his bosom, believes him his only 

friend, and cherishes him as such. The fiend is 

infected ; nay, is infection itself^ and slowly and 

silently it steals upon the unconscious victim^ 

A death-like stupor, it may be, is produced, and 

in this the victim, it may be forgets his care, and 

believes himself happy in the possession of such 

a friend. The dreadful work of destruction goes 

on, until *' delirium tremens'' ends the scene, 

and with it the friendship of the fiend. 

Alas for such fatal fnendship! 'T w^re better 
to call it, as it really is, hate — bitter hate. But 
it is not for the sorrowful and the dejected alone, 
that the monster professes his monstrous friend- 
ship. Another, and perhaps full as common a 
way of deception, is the pity he manifests toward 
those whose work is hard and severe. He telb 
them he sympathizes in their toils, and would 
fain assist them. lie will make their labor ea»- 
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ier, their strength greater, and the day longer. 
In one sense he docs make their labor easier, for 
the poof delad.ed victim of his deceits can gen- 
erally find but little to do ; his work is of course 
made easier. But this is not the way in which 
his promises are understood. The deceived man 
really believes that he is enabled to do more work 
in less time under the influence of rum, than 
without it : which| as the boys soix)etimes say, 
* is a lie, I.know/ for I have tried it tq my. sor- 
row. 

This latter deceit is very cqrnmon amongst 
those who are engaged in butchering. Their 
work is hard, and their health is much exposed. 
The time has been when to think of killing an 
ox, without the previous ceremony of drink ing, 
would have been too prepostrous an idea even to 
have entered the operator's head. * My work is 
such/ he would say, ' that I must drink ; indeed 
I could do nothing without it.' 

The ravages which intemperance has made 
amongst this class of men, is fearful in the ex» 
treme. I have worked at the business more or 
less, for twenty-seven years, and have had some 
acquaintance with almost every slaughter-house 
in this vicinity, and many in New York, and olh« 
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and wagon, and sent me to market, on sliares. 
For a while I did very well^ and had I relinquish- 
ed drinking and gambling, entirely, I doubt not 
I might have become respected and happy, ^ut 
these fearful habits were the bane of all my pros- 
perity, and the betrayers bf all my hop^s. I 
gave myself up td their influence, and all was 
tost. 

Okie flight I lodt at plsty upwards of seventy 
dollars, which I ovi'ed for stock, aiid being una- 
ble to itiake it up, I lost irij place; my credit, if I 
had an^ lel\, and ail that was valbable. No one 
was willing td trust me with meat, ad they were 
most certaiii to lose by it ; employment, even, 
was difficult to be had, and my prospects were 
dark enough. I had a family to maintain, and 
work I must, at whatever I couJd get to do. — 
Rum, too, I must have, and what with the scanti- 
ness of employment, and my isager thirst for fum, 
the reader may well imagine I managed to get 
through the winter in a very uncomfortable man- 
ner. So much for the friendship of the fiend. 

In the spring I engaged with a man by the 
name of Hill in blasting stones and jobbing work. 
We got out a great quantiy of stone from differ- 
ent quarries, and worked lor the most pari at a 
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hit proHt. y^e empMjfed a great pumbei of 
hands, furnishing and affording thein with a^ 
much spirit as they chose to drink. We underr 
took some large jobs ; one for the Wes| Boston 
Bridge Cojnpany indebted them %o us to the 
amount of nine hundred and fifty dollars. We 
uaderlook several for the Milldam Corporation, 
and a large number for individuals. We had 
plenty of work, and had it not have beep for our 
love of (jrinkit^g, we might have 8ucce.eded well. 
But this (earful )ove destroyed us both ; fqr he toQ 
was in friendship with the f!end. 

One day, I Ijardly know how it happened, he 
got into his hapds what pioney he could^ and 
went away, but forgot to return. Hie left his 
tools, howeypr, as well ' as some debts, which I 
was obliged ^o pay. I got over it very well, hid 
a good run of business, and pontinued to do p^ct* 
ty well, until I became ^jcquainted with Mr. 
Amos Cotting. I contracted with him to do a 
large job, both in furp[s))ii)g the st^^es and lay- 
ing them at so much 9 pcrjc)^ I provided myself 
with a sloui team^ and comn^enced drt^iijring the 
stone. From the place where they were unload- 
ed it was utterly impossible to remove them, aiic} 
;so afterwards when \ye began to build, and cam,e 
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to a place where we could find no loundatron, we 
were obliged to desist, the^ stones proving a per- 
fect loss. 

This was a severe loss to me, as the stones 
were worth nearly three hundred dollars, a sum 
which I here found does not '* grow on every 
bush." To repair a part of my loss, Mr. Cotttng 
gave me twenty-five dollars, and the offer of some 
other jobs, which in consequence of sone high 
words I did not accomplish. I endeavored to 
employ my team in some other way, but the ex- 
pense of keeping was so great and business so 
dull that I found it quite a burden. Through the 
season I made but little more tlv^n my expenses, 
and in the fall sent my team into the country to 
winter. As for myself I lived pretty indepen- 
dently thrpugh the season, butchering some, rid* 
ing about some, forestalling pa poultry some, 
gambling some, and drinking more than all of 
the other ** somes " put together. 

In the spring I was of course considerably re- 
duced both in spirits and cash, and began to 
think it was almost time to look about me for 
more work. This I soon found in considerable 
quantity, doing jobs for the Orthodox Society in 
•the place, and many for individuals. In the fall 
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I went to Watertown to work for the Messrs. 
Whites, at butchering. Previously however, I 
had contracted with Mr. James Greenwood to 
build two cellars for him, one to be completed by 
the first of January, the other by the first of 
April, the contract being merely verbal. Th« 
first cellar I had completed by the first of Octo- 
ber, previous to my going to Watertown, the oth- 
er I intended to accomplish after my return. Mr. 
Greenwood insisted upon it there was some mis« 
understanding about it, and I was obliged to hire 
the cellar built in my absence. The weather 
was cold and stormy, tbe days short, and the 
ivork progressed slowly. It was finished, howev- 
er, before the time, and was not used for four 
months afterwards, I having been put to needless 
ezpeose. Ou the wliole it was a losing game for 
me, and I was obliged to pat it down amongst 
some others I had done before, as ** a bad job." 

I did BoC succeed very well in my work, at this 
time, though I am persuaded had I renounced 
my cups, my circumstances would have been far 
betier than they were. But tbe treacherous 
liend still followed me, and by professing love for 
me, wiimiiig my affections, and then betraying 
them, be had rifled me of nearly all my money, 

10 
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Biid darkened all my prospects. Had it n«t been 
for this, I should have been more careful and 
provident, and no doubt have escaped many of 
the numberless evils that fell upon me. But alas 
for my weakness, and his treachery ! The first 
was that of one long accustomed to ihe chains of 
intemperate habits, and insatiate desire, the latter 
that of a fiend. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

r 

'< the monster's touch pollutes, tt blight* 
The fairest hopes, knSltoiakes the man 
A brdte. Sateless, it rtius all, 
Then gknries in its work.'' — 

The rteti year my misfortunes seemed to id" 
crease, add all things seemed to be against me« 
Amongst these, was another unfortunate engage^ 
ment to kill for Mr. Hudson, which turned very 
much to my disadvantage. Another slip of for- 
tune was my being carried to jail for a man for 
whom I was bound, after which I was frequently 
troubled with visitors, for whom I never had any 
very gteat inclination, such as Deputy Sheriffs, 
Constables, d&c. I began to think a journey into 
the country would be for my health, and possibly 
might somewhat remove me from harm's way. 

Previous to my going, however,;! made aii 
agreement with a man, whom t supposed my 
friend, to attach my property, and with another 
to write a receipt for me, and let it remain until 
they shdtild hear from roe; and also to buy up all 
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my obligationei as cheap as he could. If I did 
not return soon he was to write to me ; and as I 
heard nothing from him, though I had written to 
him several times, I began to think there was 
''something to pay*/' and concluded it was best 
for me to be making tracks back again to Brigh- 
ton. I accordingly started, and when I arrived 
at the house where I had lived, I was surprised 
to find it empty and tenantless. 

Upon enquiry I was enabled to unravel the 
mystery. Soon aft^r I left Brighton, a man by 
the name of Norton was arrested for theft. He 
had formerly worked for me, and when he came 
to his trial, he was advised by a certain individu- 
al to turn state's evidence, and if possible bring 
me into the scrape, as I was then absent, and it 
might go easier with him if he should pursue 
auch a course. The heartless fellow did it, and 
the man, whom I had supposed my friend, had 
neglected to write to me for fear I should be ar* 
rested. Norton was state prisoned for two years. 

But I had not learned all yeU The very next 
day after I left Brighton, my supposed friend at- 
tached my goods, and had removed them to bis 
atore, where they were again attached, as bis 
goods, and a keeper set over them. In this situ- 
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dtion I found them. My wife had started for her 
father's the day before I came back, and even 
such furniture as the Sheriff had left her, after 
her departure, was removed to the store. Now I 
had plenty of work before me, for one spell, at 
least. 

My first move was to visit my wife, whom I 
found exceedingly dejected. I endeavored to 
console her as well as I could, then returned to 
Brighton, and got some of my friends to with go 
me to the State Prison to see Norton. We con- 
versed with him in presence of the warden, and 
they appeared perfectly satisfied that I was inno- 
cent. When I returned to Brighton, I found 
that I could recover my wife's furniture, &c., re- 
moved it, and then brought my family back. 

I then made a compromise with my creditors, 
and it was agreed that the property should be 
sold, but that such things as did not bring near 
their value should be bought in, and lent to me', 
that I might be able to go 'on with my work 
again. My hopes now began to rise, and I tho't 
I could nearly see my way through. The time 
of the sale came. My supposed, friend was the 
principal purchaser, many of the things being 
sold for less than one tenth' of their real value. 

10* 
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I had supposed that some of them would be loan- 
ed to me, but in this I found myself mistaken. 
Not a single article could I get, and all my hopes 
of aid were thus at an end. 

1 now drank worse than ever, and circumstan- 
ces growing very dark and uncertain, J thought 
it was best to go into the country. My mother 
had a house in which we could live, and thither 
we resolved to go, after disposing of the most of 
our remaining furniture. When we arrived there 
we hnd some little money, but were down-heart- 
ed, and almost discouraged. Soon af\er, I was 
taken dangerously sick of the lung fever, but re- 
covered so as to be able to work some on my 
mother's farm, ploughing, planting, t&c. AAer 
harvest, 1 started for ♦Troy, N. Y., to work for 
Messrs. Gay d& Bigelow, at butchering. On the 
third day after my arrival, I had the misfortune 
to hurt my hand )>adly, and was unable to work 
for some time. Soon after I recovered, I receiv- 
ed a letter from my wife, stating that our daugh- 
ter was very s^ck, and requesting me to return 
home as soon as possible^ 

With all possible hasie, I Obeyed the call, and 
found my daughter very low, though, to our great 
joy, she recovered after a severe illness. I re- 
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mained with my family through the winter, and 
in the spring worked again on the farm. I staid 
here until July, whign, leaving my family still at 
my mother's, I resolved to visit Brighton. I saw 
many of my old acquaintances and friends, and 
found that they were willing to give fne employ- 
ment if I would return. Accordingly I brought 
my family down, found plenty of work, and did 
very well until November, when I had the mis- 
fortune to cut my leg severely, which disabled 
me for work for about a month, and considerably 
reduced me in hopes and resources. Jla^l it not 
been for the dark fiend, however, the occasion for 
discouragement would have been small indeed. 

After my recovery, I began to work for Mr. 
Oliver Townsend, carrying beef to market, and 
living in his house until the spring of 1830,- when 
I removed to the house which I now occupy. I 
worked on the cellar of the new hotel, and con* 
tinued the greater part of the time through the 
season, in the employment of Mr. Munroe. In 
the fall I worked at butchering, for Mr. -Charles 
Valentine in Cambridgeport, and continued thro' 
the winter cutting pork, &c. tn the spring I 
commenced stone work, but could get little to do, 
as business was very dull. 
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f was obliged to work very cheap, yel I man- 
aged to get a living, and pay up some of my old 
debts. I did not, at this time, drive so hard a 
trade at drinking, as previously, yet I kept up my 
friendship for the bottle as though my very life 
were dependant upon it. There is much said 
about temyerate drinkers and temperate drinking ; 
of men, who have lived for years, taking their 
one or two glasses per diem, but never increasing 
the quantity, nor approaching any nearer the 
drunkard's fate than when they set out. 

It may be there are such cases ; I am forced 
to think, however, that they are very rare indeed. 
But for myself I can merely say that I have 
learned to my bitter sorrow that I cannot drink 
without drinking too much, 1 have, to be sure^ 
at times resolved to drink less than before, and 
for a while J have kept such resolves, but con- 
firmed habits, I have found, are seldom satisfied 
with a partial indulgence ; for when they have 
gained this, they clamor so loudly for further sat- 
isfaction, that their demands cati seldom be re- 
sisted. 

Moderate drinking appears to me to be danger* 
ous ground for any man to occupy, but particu* 
larlv so for one who has been a con fir met! drunk* 
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ard. By long continued habit his power of re- 
sistance has become weakened, and almost des- 
troyed. Temptation, then, he is little able to re- 
sist, and even should he take a decided stand 
against it, and determine 'Uo conquer or to die," 
he would doubtless find the struggle a severe and 
desperate one; but should he yield the ground 
partially, and endeavor to make some kind of a 
compromise with his destroyer, his case is almost 
hopeless. 

A man, with his body partially inclined, may 
be thrown down much easier than one who plants 
himself erect. And so it is with habits. The 
man who says, ** I will not drink !'' is erect, and 
so long as he retains that position, he cannot be 
overthrown. He, who says he will drink moder- 
ately, appears to me like one, who in the act of 
throwing himself backward invites another to 
come and knock him down. He offers no resist- 
ance to his adversary, and even seems desirous 
to court his attacks. 

So I found it at this period. I did not drink 
so much as before, but still kept drinking. I 
said I did not mean to be thrown down, yet used 
just the means calculated to bring it about, and 
consequently was soon entirely upset. My old 
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habits increased fearfully in power, and I drank 
deeper than ever at the intoxicating cop. The 
consequence was, my employment failed, and my 
means of subsistence grew scanty. No one 
would wish to employ a drunkard, who was 
scarcely able to do a day's work, and that by no 
means well. And this is the result. The mus- 
cular strength of the body is destroyed under the 
influence of rum, and he who once was of 
** strong nerve and sinews," now becomes weak 
and powerless as a child. His frame becomes 
tremulous, and his hand unsteady, his eye be- 
comes dim, and his whole body debilitated and 
destroyed. 

In addition to the trouble that I had in getting 
work, there was another and a greater evil which 
attended my finding employment ; for whenever 
I obtained my money, a large part of it, at least, 
was generally spent for rum, which was but con- 
stantly sinking me lower and lower in debility 
and woe. But when both these evils came to« 
gether, as was the case at this present tlmci 
when I could get but little work, or money, and 
this litUe to expend for rum — this indeed gave 
rise to a train of evits of a very serious nature. 
Among these, not the least, were the auflferitigs 
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of my family, who, deprived of their rightful sup- 
port, were made to suffer -jli the inconveniences 
of pinching necessity, and all the Wants of press- 
ing poverty. 

My wife, of whom I have heretofore said little, 
bore all these evils with most astonishing pa- 
tience, and surprising magnanimity. Her lot 
was a severe one, her fortitude almost incredible. 
To the evils of poverty were added the unfeeling 
coldness and cruelty of a drunken husband, and 
in the midst of all, it is no wonder if her woman's 
heart sometimes fainted and wus discouraged. I 
have been astonished at her wonderful courage 
and perseverance, and more than all, at that af- 
fection, which, when slighted and abused, would 
still cling around its plighted object. Such af- 
fection trolly deserves a bexter return than curves 
or reproaches. 

Yet such is the return of a drunkard. He de- 
stroys the hopes of those he is bound to cherish, 
and crushes the heart that confides itself to him. 
Yet this the work of Ihe fiend, and he can only 
do it when governed and directed by his influ- 
ence. Though it may be I have never ^riously 
maltreated my family, even in my moments of in- 
toxication, I have nevertheless seriously and 
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deeply injured them. I have deprived them of 
their support, I have destroyed their quiet and 
peace, 1 have caused them hours of painful anx- 
iety and apprehension. This is the destroyer's 
work, the legitimate result of the love of the ac- 
cursed bowl. 

During the winter, owing to the increase of 
my intemperate habits, and the scantiness of 
work, we made but poor shift of getting along, 
though by the extra exertions of my wife, we 
finally succeeded. lu the spring, afitef determin- 
ing to mend my ways, and pursue a wiser and 
better course, I obtained some work of Capt De 
Wolfe, at laying wall, &c., and continued de- 
cently steady tor some time, until I got some 
money, and then rushed to the bowl again. — 
Again I resolved to reform, but I was constantly 
finding it more and more difficult to find 
friends, or any who would give me employment 
To get trusted I could not ; for who will trust a 
drunkard, who is without money or work T Thus 
I did not mo much in debt, not because I would 
not, bat could not, But if ever I received atij 
money, it was soon gone, and I was left as desti* 
tute as before. 

Numbers, who were roaify my friends, endear- 
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oted to induce me to quit the bane of my exts* 
tence and all my happiness, and become a sober 
and respected man. JBut I was comparatiFely 
deaf to the voice of kindness, and scarcely ap- 
prehensive of danger, made but little effort to 
avoid it. I finally, however, did as much as this, 
to determine that I should not keep drunk all the 
time, which determination for a while I kept very 
well. Mr. Cephas Brackett employed me for 
al)out three months, in butchering, and I worked 
steadily, and took good care of my family, and 
things began to look much brighter than they 
had for some time previous. I improved mv ap- 
pearance considerably, in respect to clothes, and 
kept 60 remarkably steady that I really believe 
people began to think I was going to reform. 

We got through the winter comfortably, and 
easily, and in the spring I went to work in com- 
pany with Mr. John Shackford. We did several 
jobs, and during the first of the season did very 
well. We then separated, and as i had some 
money, I could not get along very well until I 
had ,rid myself of it, which I managed to do by 
drinking and gambling, resources to which I was 
always able to fly, when troubled with too great 
a stock of money. 

11 
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And here I have a single word to say in regard 
to gambling. It has been my curse — I were 
nigh saying it has been my ruin. It is the twin 
brother of intemperance, and indeed is always 
found in its company. In its influence it is de- 
praving as is no other evil, and fearfully destruc- 
tive to all the better feelings of the soul. I have, 
gambled much, won but little, but lost incredibly. 
The passion for it has at times haunted me like 
a fiend, and, in connection with intemperance^ 
has played me sad tricks, which I hope never to 
forget while I live ; the memory of Which I am 
persuaded will prompt me to avoid them forever. 
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CHAPTER X. 

— " Slill deeper into woe 
The hapless victim sinks. Sorrow, 
Disease, and death are thick arotind, 
And deep remorse within." — 

It would seem that there must be a bottom 
somewhere and that after an individual has fal- 
len to a certain depth he would find it impossi- 
ble to fall lower. But this is far from being the 
case with the hapless victim oC rum. He falls, 
and falls, and unless snatched by some potent 
and mighty power, he will continue to fall till he 
sinks into eternal night. The lower he sinks, 
the fewer obstacles to his fall he encounters^ un- 
til the way becomes perfectly easy, and his utter 
fall almost necessary and absolutely certain. 

So it was with myself. I found there was no 
stopping place where I might rest, but at each 
stage in the descent, the way became easier, and 
and each successive obstacle gave me less trouble 
than the preceding. My prospects were becom- 
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ittg mdro and more dark, and all hopes of ihe'tf 
bHghtening again were becoming farther femov- 
edi My health, moreover, was fast failirrg, thdi* 
I continued to ^otk, whenever I could get any- 
thing to do. Sometimes a little hope would rrse, 
but it would soon be extinguished, and all be 
dark again. 

tn the fall IrWorked considerably for Mr. Brack- 
ett, killing cattle, for so much a head, iu compa- 
ny with another man who was as fond of drink 
as myself. Mr. B. .used every- means to induce 
us to leave our cups, but in vain. He bore with 
us Until we had finished kiilingjor barreling, and 
then we were discharged, I managed to get 
along until spfing, when I commeneed stone 
work again. I did some small Jobs through the 
first of <tbe seasdn, and the mean while kept roy* 
self pretty steady. I then undertook considera- 
ble W6rk for the Messrs. Win8hip8,,vv.hich occu- 
pied me upwards of two months^ 1 . hired help 
all the season, and did considerable WjOrk. 

In the fall I found I had somei money, left 'after 
paying all my help, and still continued work thro* 
the winter, mostly at butchering, both in Brigh- 
ton and other places. I continued to drink free- 
ly, bat seldom got drunk, and my poor wife real- 
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ij began io think I might yet reform. But it 
would seem that I was a great way from it, at 
this tim« at least^ since I could hardly get along 
unless I drank a ijuart a days but with that I 
made out tolerably well, working steadily, and 
being able to provide for the maintainance of my 
family. 

Soon after this, however, I was iaken siek with 
the pleurisy fever, which I think was entirely ow- 
ing to my long continued habits of i;D temper apcoi 
which were fast increasing upon XMt, an.d seemed 
to threaten ere long my final ^destruction. I was 
confined ibr over a nonth, and my sickness was 
pretty severe, whicfa the reader may well believe 
kept me pretty nigh sober for a month at least. 
When I got able to work again, the momentary 
restraint was speedily thrown off, and ^' old King 
Alcohol " and myself met again, like old and 
hearty friends, who have iong been separated by 
distance. 

We shook hands right heartily, and if we had 
lost any friendship by separation, it was all made 
up, and we were soon as well acqiiainted as ever. 
To me, fatal acquaintance ! Alas what evil has 
it brought upon me, into what difficulties thrown 
me^ and how fatally deceived me ! "Evil com^ 

Jl* 
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munications corrupt good manners," is an old 
saying and a true one. And so I believe it has 
always proved with an acquaintance with the de- 
stroyer rum. No one is benefited by it, thou- 
sands have been destroyed, every one who has 
ventured upon it, has been corrupted and deprav- 
ed. 

I soon went to work where my feet were wet 
nearly all the ihne, and, the weather being very 
cold, notwithstanding all the. warming assistance 
I could get from rny old friend, the bottle, I nev- 
ertheless found this a very uncomfortable situa- 
tion. I took a severe cold, and the rheumatism, 
or something else, set in with dreadful force, and 
I found myself confined to the house for six 
weeks, being able scarcely to stir. I have never 
wholly recovered from it, perhaps never shall. 
I receive it greatly as a reward for my friendship 
for the fiend, as I do also various other bodily 
troubles, sicknesses of various kinds, pains in my 
flesh and limbs, and last of all delirium tremeiit. 
They are all the work of rum, the gifts of long 
continued, hard followed intemperance. 

In the spring of 1835 I began to work again 
on small jobs, as I could get them ; for my work 
was very scarce, as but few people were desirous 
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of employing me if other help could be had. — 
Nor for this had I any one to blame but myself. 
I had unfitted myself for work, and was really 
unable to do a day's work in a day. So much 
for the assistance of my friend, Alcohol. I be- 
came exceedingly down-hearted, and but for the 
kindness of my wife and da^ughter, i know not 
what i should have done. They endeavored to 
sustain my sinking spirits, and- though undeserv* 
ing of their sympathy o^ kindness, I really found 
it, at this period, of very important benefit. 

I now began to think of getting employment 
elsewhere, as I could get so little in Brighton, 
and accordingJy started off for some of the neigh- 
boring towns, that I might obtain amongst stran- 
gers, what I could not where I was known. But 
I found that it was not my name that people were 
opposed to, ibr even amongst those who did not 
know that, I fared but little better than amongst 
those who did know it. It was my sign at which 
they looked, and thi« I always carried in my face, 
and at this time^ I doubt not« it was a sight so 
dreadful that every one must have been effectual- 
ly frightened from ever having any thing to do 
with me« ''Drunkard!" was written on rilj 
fac«, and who would employ a drunkard ? 
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I relumed home thoroughly dejected, but re- 
solving to reform. I did so partially, but not en- 
tirely, and still cherished as warm an attachment 
as ever for the fiend. A return to my old habits, 
therefore, I found exceedingly easy, and with 
that return I had a severe attack of the rheuma- 
tism, which laid me by for some time. By fall, 
however, I had so far recovered, as to be able to 
work at butchering, which enabled me to get 
through the winter in a tolerably comfortable 
mf.nner. 

In 1836, 1 became somewhat more steady, and 
continued so through the year, although I still 
drank, and sometimes to excess. I did several 
jobs, in company with a man named Powers, and 
might have done very well, had it not been for 
rum. As it was, however, I made out to get 
through the summer very well, and through th* 
fall and winter I was engaged in butchering, 
which enabled me fairly to keep my head above 
water. The spring following, I did considerable 
work for Mr. David Cooledge, of firooklinc, at 
building wall. I was engaged for him about 
three months, and might have worked longer, 
kid I ■•! loved the kettle le well, I tken werk- 
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•d for Mr. N. A. Criggs, a while, building wall, 
and doing other work. 

My practice of drinking at this time brought 
on another attack of the rheumatism, which dis" 
abled me for work for a long time. Here waa 
more of this reward of the (Viendship of the fiend, 
and as X obstinately refused to barken to the ad- 
vice of those true friends, who were desirous to 
induce me to leave off drinking, I was under the 
necessity of suffering the rewards of my folly. 
Had I listened to the voice of friendship^ instead 
of the voice of the fiend, how much evil, and 
pain^, and sorrow should I have been saved ! Bui 
as though under the influence of some invincible 
charm, I closed my ears to the kind voice of love, 
phut my eyes upon the dangers of my situation, 
and blindly rushed forward apparently to des* 
truction. 

I continued thus through the fall and winter, 
doing but little work, and getting along as I 
could with the assistance of my wife and daugh^ 
ter. Their kindness has at tinies affected me ex« 
ceedingly, and then I would resolve to do better, 
to quiet the voice of conscience which at such 
times would be awakened within me. But such 
rttp«ntanc« was generally short-lived, and my r«- 
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solves were seldom persevered in. In 1838, mj 
coarse was still downwards. I did but little 
work, for I could now get less than ever to do. 
My health and spirits too were fast failing me, 
and I began sometimes to feel that it was all over 
with me. Without m friend in the wide world, 
as I sometimes felt myself to be, and but few 
even who would employ me in any work, my 
spirits sunk so low that I sometimes even medita- 
ted the taking of my life. 

This I once attempted, though not while in a 
moment of insanity caused by rum alone. The 
circumstances were something like the following : 
I had been at work in the field without my hat, 
the weather being warm, and the heat of the sun 
in the middle of the day excessive. I had drank 
but very little spirit through the forenoon. There 
was another roan in company with me, and at 
twelve o'clock, he left the field. I did not see 
him leave, and when after a while I looked 
around, I found myself about a mile in a contra- 
ry direction from my house, which was about a 
quarter of a mile from the field. 

I was somewhat alarmed, and hastened home 
as fast as I could. When I arrived at home I at- 
tempted to take my life with a pistolf which I 
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had previously loaded. It was snatched from my 
hands by a friend, and not long afterwards when 
I , again attempted to take my life by hanging, I 
was prevented by my daughter. This, as I have 
said, was not purely the effects of rum ; but then 
rum was in it, and lay at tht bottom of it all. It 
had nearly destroyed my mind, as well as my bo- 
dy, and was fast sinking me in the dark abyss of 
woe. My moral feelings had become weakened 
and almost ej[tinct under the palsying influence 
of intemperance, and the little power that my 
mind ever possessed was now nearly annihilated 
and utterly destroyed. 

I imagined to myself enemicis^ where I doubt- 
less never had any, and after all was my own, I 
had almost said, my only enettiy. Htid I been a 
true friend to myself, I never should have allow- 
ed my worst foes — the foes to my reason'i my 
prosperity, and my health, to have obtained such 
complete triumph and victory over me. It was 
my enmity to myself which caused me to make 
friendship with that which was really my enemy, 
and instead of endeavoring to defend myself 
against his insidious shafts, to surrender myself 
entirely to his control and direction. And great- 
er evidence of insanity is not needed. 
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But I must hasten this mournful part of mj 
history to a close. My friends now endeavored 
to keep the poison from me, but it was like aii 
endeavor to separate long and sworn friends. It 
was almost a hopeless case. If I could not get 
the poison myself, I had friends, as I supposed 
them, who would get it for me. And this they 
no doubt supposed they did purely from kind* 
ness, but, alas, how mistaken were they, and 
how dreadful was the result. Instead of friend- 
ship, it was the opposite, and what they thought 
was love, was hate. It was the fiend, who had 
** put the garb of friendship on," in order to 
make more sure the victory which he must have 
supposed was already complete. 

I was now bloated in a shocking degree, and 
afflicted with sores of the most painful and loath- 
some kind^ In the fall I drank less, and acted 
better than I had for some time previous, got 
employmeut.ifr a slaughter-house, and made some 
money, which enabled me to get through the 
winter very well. In the spring, the temptation 
was strong upon me to indulge myself more iu 
drinlc^ yet I knew that my employment must fail 
in that case, and now I had a prospect of con- 
siderable work, I was enabled for a while t« 
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resist, and found considerable to do. But the 
task was too ^severe — the monster had too stroncr 
hold upon me. 

Again I returned to my cups with more eager- 
ness, if possible, than ever, and spent nearly all 
the money 1 could get in drinking and gambling. 
I was now almost reduced to my very last 
penny, when, as fortune would have it, I made 
what the gamblers call '' a rise '' of some little 
amount, a good portion of which I laid out for 
provision for my family, which enabled us to get 
through the winter very well. In the spring of 
1840 I began to think of going out of town to 
get work, as I could get but little at home, and 
consequently set out. In Newton I found some 
work, which employed me for a while, as well 
as an individual whom I hired to assist me. — 
When I had finished it, I returned tq Brighton, 
and engaged for some time, in haying, &c., and 
then went back to Newton, and engaged in stone 
work again. 

Through the summer, while engaged in hay- 
ing, I drank pretty freely, which induced fits, 
greatly to the injury of my nerves, and what lit- 
tle of health and strength I had remaining. I, 
however, became more 5o6cr before I began to 
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work in NewioD, and was enabled to complete 
tny jobs there to the apparent satisfaction of mj 
employers, at the time agreed upon, received my 
pay, paid off my help, and (hen had some change 
remaining. But it did not last me long, as I 
eagerly renewed my acquaintance with the bot- 
tle, which I had never broken off entirely, End 
for this ac<^uaintance I have always found that I 
had ^to pay, as Franklin did for his whistle — 
•• too dear." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" The clouds grew darker, and the storm 
Seemed nighj but sudden thro' the gloom 
There shone the sun of peace. The clouds 
Dispersed, and all was joy again." 

« 

My money being well nigh gone,'! made out 
to find some employment in the slaughter-house 
of Mr. Hudson, though not for any length of time, 
and I soon found myself entirely destitute of 
work. Now and then I would be able to get a 
small job, but the monejr I received for it was 
barely sufficient to furnish me with ^^ grog," for 
which it was soon spent. My family, however, 
were not in a suffering condition, as we had 
plenty of " pOrk and potatoes," as well as of 
wood ; so we got through the winter tolerably 
well, so far as ^* living " was concerned. 

But alas fur the peace of my family — the 
happiness and comfort of my wife 1 What cont- 
fort can the family of a drunkard enjoy ? Thei^ 
protector, he who is bound by the most solemn 
obligations to love and cherish them, is sacrificing 
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at the shrine of the demon Intemperance ! His 
afifections are all engrossed by one darling ob- 
ject — his much loved bottle. For aught he 
would seem to care, his family might suffer — 
nay, often does suffer, for want of the necessa* 
ries of life. But even if this is not the case' 
what can atone for the deep anxiety, and long 
continued watchings, of a loving yet abased wife ? 
But the reflection is too cutting, too severe. 

In the spring I was again attacked severely 
with the rheumatism, which caused me much 
suffering, and for a long time disabled me for 
work. But I got over it so as to be able to do 
some little jobs, laying stone, 6lc., for various in* 
dividuals, which kept me pretty busy until the 
first of June. I then had an offer of employment 
made me, on condition that I should drink no- 
thing stronger than beqr or cider, but as much 
of these as I pleased. The offer, as I thought, 
was an advantageous one, and I resolved to ac- 
cept it. Accordingly I resolved to leave my rum 
bottle for three months, or, as one writer has 
expressed it, ** \o give up the old deyil for his 
children." 

In making this arrangement, it was doubtless 
supposed thdt my love for rum would be weaken- 
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ed, and that these *' harmless drinks " would do 
me no evil, or at least fjE^r less evil than rifm. — 
But I have found that this is a poor viray to des- 
troy one's love for drink. Indeed that it is an 
entirely mistaken course, nor can I believe that 
a pond was ever filled by closing up one outlet and 
opening several others. 

I found moreover that this was a much more 
expensive course ^han the one I had formerly 
pursued. The cider and beer cost me a great 
deal more than the " New England " I had been 
drinking, and more than I could well afford. In- 
deed I could aford nothing. My old drink 
made me poor, but these made me a great deal 
poorer. Besides their effects were much more 
injurious and evil Ibr the time, I perhaps my say, 
more serious in their final conseauences. I was 
not able to work more than half my time, for less 
than I could have done under the influence of 
rum. 

I kept my pledge, however, the three months, 
and right glad was I when the time was oUt. I 
returned to my old bottle again with a keener 
relish and a sharper appetite. But I had not yet 
quite done with the cider and beer; for when the 
rum met them, seeming to consider them intru- 
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ders, who had no right or title to its place, it rais- 
ed such a ' hullabaloo ' at my expense that mj 
DOW frail carcase was nigh to being torn in pieces. 
My body was convulsed throughout, and my 
limbs refused to do their office. So much for the 
expediency of the cider and beer plan. 

I was at this time, I suppose a complete sot. 
My credit was utterly gone, my health was fast 
going; my prospects were dark as night, and my 
name became a hissing and a reproach with all. 
I was shunned by the virtuous andjsober, despis- 
ed by the toper who 'Was not quite as bad as I. 
The very boys would scoff at me, and every one 
turned from me in sorrow or disgust. It was 
now certain that I was a confirmed drunkard 
and every body supposed it w&s *' a gone case," 
with ** old Jim Gale." And so indeed it was 
but for the iirterposition of that power which 
*' causeth light to shine out of darkness." 

It is said '' the darkest hour is just before the 
day ;" and so it has fieemed to me, it was with 
me at this time. Sunk to the lowest degradation^ 
which it would seem was possible this side of the 
grave, utterly destroyed, as it were, in body and 
mind, I stood on the brink of destruction. The 
crazy bark, in which I had so long sailed, had 
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Itng been approaching the fearful shore, and mow 
she seemed in the midst of the breakerb. Anoth- 
er wave and the fearful surge must swallow ma 
forever. Oh how my very brain reels, as I think 
of that fearful crisis. Yet just as the last wave 
comes rolling on, I am snatched from my danger- 
ous position, as it were by an Unseen Power, -— * 
and I am safe ! 

Yes, just at this fearfi4l crisis, the Wa^hingto- 
nian ship appears in sight, and perceiving my 
dangerous position, come^ to my rescue. I was 
induced to sign the pledge of 

*' Perpetual hate 
To all that can intoiticate." 

The old and leaky ship in which I had sailed so 
long was now abandoned, and I was received on 
board the new, the true cold water ship. How 
glorious my deliverance ! How astonishing the 
change ! He who but a short time before was 
given up for lost, the scoff and the derision of all 
the thoughtless and unfeeling — he, whose very 
friends had afmosl abandoned, and given up as 
hopeless — old Jim Gale become a temi^erunce 
man ! Methinks I can now see the astonish- 
mtnt n'hich worki in the countenances of alJ^ 
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who b&TC cm known me, on first heaiing sach 
iDtelligence« 

But DOfritbstanding the nnrtelloosness, the 
lappoted impossibilitj of the thing, sach is reslly 
the case. 1 have renoanced entirely and forever 
the accursed bowl. I have broken forever all 
friendship with the fiend. Never again will I 
liiten to the destroyer of my peace, my pros- 
perity, my happiness and my health. '' Taste 
not, touch not, handle not," is now my motto, 
and with Qod's help will I follow it while life 
shall last. 

As the reader may well suppose, my friends 
Were exceedingly rejoiced at this unexpected step 
which I had taken, and already seemed to look 
open me as one risen from the dead. But my 
wife and family -^ how shall I be able to describe 
their ecstacy, their joy, their really inexpressible 
delight T I cannot, will not do it ; it exceeds 
my power of language. If any can imagine the 
feelings of one, who has long mourned over the 
utter ruin of the one she loves, wliose peace has 
been destroyed, and her entire life embittered by 
the desolation of all her hopes — if any one, I 
say, can imagine the feelings of such an one, 
when she sees her loved one restored to her em- 
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brace, her peace again brought back, and her 
hopes again revived, he may then know in some 
measure how to sympathize with the joy of my 
wife and family. 

My appearance and health are of course much 
improved since my reform, though I still suffer 
the rewards of the fiend. That friendship I 
have broken forever, but its consequences follow 
me still. How long they may 1 know not, or 
whether I shall ever entirely regain my health ; 
but this I am' certain of, that fatal friendship shall 
never be renewed. 
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CONCLUSION. 

And DOW, gentle reader, your patience has at 
length brought you to the end of my story. Dull, 
to be sure, and tedious, I may have been in re- 
lating it, yet I have endeavored to make a simple 
statement of facts, the embellishing of which I 
am under the necessity of leaving to the reader. 
But my purpose is at length accomplished ; the 
• thread ' of my life thus far is * spun.' For 
nearly forty years have I sailed in a leaky ship, 
on a stormy sea, and with some of the dangers 
to which I have been exposed, and some of the 
sufferings [ have undergone, the reader is now 
acquainted. Thus far is my object gained. 

Yet I cannot close these pages without briefly 
addressing myself to several classes of individu- 
als. And first, to those who traffic in the des« 
tructive poison. You are acquainted with the 
evils which rum has caused. You know well 
that it beggars the purse, subverts the reason* 
destroys the health, and ruins the soul ! It 
wrings tears ^nd groans from orphans and widows 
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whom it makes. It renders the poor victim of 
its delusions a curse to himself, to his friends, 
and to the community at large. It leads to pau- 
perism, vice, and crime. These evils you know 
to be the result of intemperance; and, knowing 
this, permit me kindly to ask you, how can you 
allow yourselves to be instrumental in producing 
them ? Are the lives of your fellow beings of no 
value ? Are the tears of bereaved wives and 
children of no importance ? Is the peace of the 
community a matter lightly to be trifled with ? 

If so, go on with your destructive trade. For 
the sake of some pitiful gain, continue to make 
individuals drunkards, whole families wretched -^ 
and the community burdened. But if the matter 
be too serious to be thus trifled with — if lives 
are valuable, and souls are of infinite worth, O \ 
forbear I Give up your dreadful trade, and in- 
stead of rendering your fellows wretched, strive 
to make them comfortable and happy* I would 
I had the power to atrike some chord that should 
▼ibrate through your hearts. But I am a plain 
man, and can use only simple expostulation. O ! 
let the voice of one, who has long suffered under 
tk« •ur^ed influtnee of rum, reach your hearts. 
Listen t« tkt voict ef tntrtaty, an4, if compti- 
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sion have a place within your breasts, O ! be in- 
duced to renounce your traffic in your brother's 
bane. 

Tq those who have been my fellow sailors in 
^' the leaky ship " I would say, beware I Your 
craft is crazy, your sea is stormy, your situation 
is dangerous. I have told you some of the evils 
I have experienced, and your own experience de- 
clares them not to be exaggerated. O ! consider 
your danger. Look ahead, for the breakers are 
just under your bows. A few more waves, and 
all is lost. 

To those who are engaged in the glorious work 
of the reform, let me say, go on, and God will i 
bless you. The widow's heart has sung for joy, 
as she has seen her long lost son again restored. 
O I let not temperance men falter, or lose their ! 
interest in the work. It is a noble, and a glori- 
ous one. There is everything to encourage theoi. 
everything to reward them* Let me say again, 
go on, and 'God will bless ,you ; and many a 
weather beaten wanderer will exclaim, as he re- 
countsihe story of his '* long voyage in the leaky 
ship," thank God for Washingtonians 1 i 
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